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ABSTRACT 

This report presents statistical data on: (l) the 
ways in which children in the United States are cared for while their 
parents are at work, looking for work, or at school; (2) the 
complexity of these arrangements and the accompanying disruptions in 
the daily work schedule; and (3) payments for child care services. 
The statistics in this report cover children under the age of 15 
whose parents or guardians were in the labor force or attending 
school during September to December 1988, and are based on data 
gathered by the Survey of Income and Program Participation (SIPP) . 
The majority of the repor'* consists of 7 fip,ures, 12 text tables, 14 
detailed tables, and 6 appendix tables. Four additional appendixes 
provide information on the SIPP program, definitions and 
explanations, sources and accuracy of estimates, and data quality. 
Facsimiles of the SIPP child care module and the SIPP work schedule 
are also appended. (MDM) 
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Dear user: 

In an effort to improve the quality of this report, the following questionnaire has been included for your 
comments so we may direct our efforts to providing the information most needed by you, the user. 
Please take a few moments to fill out this form, fold A to A and fold B to B, then tape and drop it in the 
mail, postage paid. Thank you for your suggestions and cooperation. 

Currant Population Reports, P70 - 30, 'Who'd Minding tht Kids? Child Care AmngMtmtt: Fall 1088' 



1. What is your organizational afffii^^tion? 
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here 
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□ Media/information service 
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□ Educational institution Mark {X) one 

□ student 

□ Faculty 
□Administration 
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□ Professional association 

□ Research institution 



2. Ara you a f raquant usar of reports issuad in this sarias? 

□ First time user □infrequent □ Frequent/routine user 

3. Ara you a usar of similar data from: 

Mark IX) all that apply. 

□ other Census Bureau reports 

□ Reports issued by other government agencies - Please specify organization and report title 

□ Reports issued by private, nongovernmental organizations 
Please specify organization and report title -g 



4. The following asks two questions about specific sections of the report. 

Was tha scK^ion usaf ul to you? (Did it contain information you were looking for?) 
Was tha saction aasy to understand and usa7 

Please answer each question using the scale provided. Four (4) indicates useful or easy to 
understand, one (1) indicates not useful or hard to understand. 
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Who's Minding the Kids? 

Child Care Arrangements: Fall 1988 



INTRODUCTiON 

There were 19.7 million women in the labor force in 
1 98B with children under 1 5 years of age. The child care 
statistics shown in this report are for children under the 
age of 15 whose parents or guardians wera in the labor 
force or attending school during September to Decem- 
ber, 1988. How these children were cared for while their 
parents were at work, looking for work, or in school, the 
complexity of these arrangements aruJ the accompany- 
ing disruptions in the daily work schedule, and payments 
for child care services are some of the topics presented 
in this report. 

Survey background. Data on child care aaangements 
have been collected by the Census Bureau in prior 
supplements to the Current Population Survey (CPS) 
since 1958^ and in supplements to the Survey of 
Income and Program Participation (SIPP) since 1984.^ 
This report discusses the most recent statistics on child 
care arrangements in the United States based on data 
collected in the SIPP for the period September to 
December, 1988. Data from earlier CPS and SIPP 
supplements on child care are also presented in order 
to show a historical perspective on changes that have 
occurred In the way working parents an^ange for the 
care of their children. 

For the first time in this series of reports, we will show 
estimates of child care costs for individual arrange- 
ments and the average number of hours per week each 
child spends in these arrangements. We will also show 
* the numb^of arrangements where payments were 
made separately or shared for brothers and sisters in 
the same family. In addition, this report shows how 
frequently parents change child care arrangements and 
the reasons for these changes. Since many young 
children now have both parents in the labor force, this 
report will feature the child care arrangements used by 
dual-employed parents accordir)g to their work shift. 



'Current Population Roportt. Series P*23, No. 117, Tr«nd« In 
CMM Cmf Arrsnown^ts of WorlUng Mottvm, and Series P*2d. 
No. 129. ChUd Care Anwoementa of Working Mothers: June 
1M2. 

^rrent Population Reports. Series P-70. No. 9, Who'a Minding 
the KIde? ChHd Care Anrangements: Winter 19S4-«S; Series P-70. 
Na 20. Who's MIndlnfl the KIde? Child Care Arraifiaements: 
1M6-I7. 



Terms used In thts report. Children under 15 years of 
age In this reported are divided into two major catego- 
ries: preschool-age children (under 5 years of age) and 
grade school-age children (5 to 14 years of age). The 
term ''child care arrangement" used in this report 
describes how children are cared for during the time 
their parents are in the labor force (either working or 
looking for a job) or attending school. Child care arrange- 
ments include not only informal an^angements where 
neighbors, relatives, or family members look after the 
children either In the child's home or in their own homes 
but also organized child care facilities such as day or 
group care centers and nursery schools or preschools. 
The reader should be cautioned that these distinctions 
may not always be clear to the respondent and may 
even be affected by regional differences in terminology 
or governmental regulations used to categorize chlkl 
care arrangements. 

The report also Includes responses which indicate 
that the parents themselves were caring for their chil- 
dren while at work (either at home or outside their 
home), looking for a job or attending school, or that the 
children were caring for themselves. Since school-age 
children are included in the suivey, child care, in Ks 
broadest sense, also includes the time children are 
enrolled in kindergarten or grade school during the time 
their parents are in the labor force or in school. For the 
first time, a new child care arrangement "school-based 
activity before or after school" has been included. This 
category consists of school-based supervised activities 
such as sports, music, and arts and crafts classes that 
are outside the regular school hours. 

Some parents may use more than one type of child 
care an'angement in a typical week; therefore, two 
categories of anrangements are shown in this report, 
primary and secondary. The primary child care an^ange- 
ment refers to what the child was usually doing or the 
way the child was usually cared for during most of the 
hours the child's parent was in the labor force or in 
school. If other arrangements were used in addition to 
the primary arrangement, the one used second most 
frequently was called the secondary arrangement. For 
example, if a child was in grade school most of the tirr^e 
his or her parent worked and then cared for himself or 
herself after school, the primary child care arrangement 
for this child would be "enrolled in grade school" and 
the secondary child care arrangement would be "chikl 
cares for se!f." 
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ThG respondent determined the category of the child 
care arrangement used for his or her own children. No 
inquiry was made In the survey concerning the licensing 
status of the child care facilities or private homes 
providing the child care. 

Information on child care anrangements used by 
parents for their children was asked of the wife and not 
the husband in the case of manied-couple families. As 
such, the child care arrangement listed was that uwd 
while the wife, not the husband, was In the labor force or 
In school. In families where only one parent was present 
or where the child was cared for by a legal guardian 
(excluding foster parents), Information on child care 
an'angements was obtained from that parent or guard- 
ian. 

In cases where the designated respondent was both 
employed and enrolled in school, questions on child 
care an'angements pertain only to the time ttie respond- 
ent was at work. If the respondent was enrolled In 
school and also looking for a job, the responses only 
refer to the time the respondent was in school. The 
tenms "employed'* or "working" nrK)thers or women are 
used interchangeably In this report to refer to women 
employed in the paid labor force In the month preceding 
the inten/iew. 

The definitions for day and non-day work shift used In 
this report are based on Bureau of Labor Statistics 
guidelines.^ Day shift Is defined as a work sctiedule 
where at least one-half of the hours worked fail between 
8:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. and where tho respondent 
described the schedule as being a regular daytime 
schedule. All other work schedules having the majority 
of the hours worked being outskle the 8:00 a.m. and 
4:00 p.m. core period are classified as non-day work 
shifts, including respondents who reported that they 
worked rotating or irregular hours, regardless of tlieir 
time schedules of employment. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

(The figures in oarentheses denote the 90-percent 
confidence intc . of the estimate.) 

The principal findings of the survey are summarized 
below: 

Child cart arrangomento and trtnds 

• There were 53.4 (±0.2) million children under age 15 
living with their parents In fall 1988. About 57 (±0.7) 
percent of these children, 30.3 (±0.4) millton, had 
mothers who were employed; of these children 9.5 
(±0.3) million were under 5 years old and 20.8 (±0.4) 
millton were 5 to 14 years old. 



'Sm J.N. Madges snd E.S. Sektcenskl. "Wcxkers on Ute Shm« in 
« Changing Economy," Monthly Lsbor R«vl«w, Vol. 102, No. 0, 
(S«pt«mb«r 1079). pp. 14^22. 



• Among preschool-age children of employed mothers 
26 (±1.6) percent were using organized child care 
facilities most of the time their mothers were at work, 
up from 23 (± 1 .8) percent In winter 1 964-85 when the 
firet SIPP survey was conducted. From a longer 
perspective, both the 1988 and 1984-85 proportions 
were significantly higher than the 13 (±1.4) percent 
recorded for preschoolers In 1977. 

• Although almost one-half (43 ±3.8 percent) of 5-year 
old children were In school most of the time their 
mothers were at work, about one In five children (19 
±3.0 percent) used organized child care facilities. 
Among children 6 to 14 years of age, 79 (±1.0) 
percent were In school while their nriothers were at 
work. 

Child care arrangamenta of grade school 
children 

• About 15.7 (±0.4) mlllton of the total 20.8 (±0.4) 
mlllton gradeschool age children of employed moth- 
ers spent most of their time In school while their 
mothers were working. Including secondary arrange- 
ments after school, about 1.4 (±0.1) million were 
reported to have cared for themselves while their 
mothers were at work. 

• The average number of hours worked by mothers with 
grade schoolage children was 34.7 (±0.4) hours per 
week. These children spent only 26.3 (±0.4) hours In 
child care an'angements including an average of 18.7 
(±0.4) hours per week in school. The difference 
between the mother's hours at work and the time the 
child spent In child care an'angements could be 
accounted for, at least partially, by travel time between 
school, care arrangements, and home. 

Time lost from work and changes In 
arrangements 

• Of the 19 (±0.4) mlllton employed women with chil- 
dren under 15 years, 4.4 (±0.5) percent tost time 
from work in the month before the survey as a result 
of a failure In child care arrangements. 

• Work disrupttons from failures In child care arrange- 
ments affected 6 (±2.1) percent of employed women 
with infants. Lost time from work was least reported 
among women whose youngest child was 12 to 14 
years old (1.3 ±0.7 percent). 

• In the case of married couples with children. 3.7 
(±0.5) percent sak) the wife alone lost time from work 
while 0.7 (±0.2) percent said only the husband lost 
time from work (a similar percentage, 0.6 (±0.2) 
percent, saki both lost time from work). 

• About 16 (±0.9) percent of empk>yed mothers reported 
that they had changed child care arrangements In the 
four nwnths prior to the interview. Only 8 (±1.7) 
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percent of women whose youngest child was 12 to 14 
years old changed arrangements compared to 17 
(±3.3) percent for women with infants. 

Among women with infants, reliability and quality of 
care of the provider was mentioned as the principal 
reason for change in 18 (±8.3) percent of the cases 
compared to 6 (±5.1) percent for women with chil- 
dren 12 to 14 years of age. 



Family expenditures on child care 

• Of the 19 (±0.4) million employed women with chil- 
dren under 15 yearn of age, 40 (±1.2) percent 
reported that they madv^ a monetary payment for child 
care services. 

• An estimated $21 billion was spant on child care in 
1988. Families paying for child care spent an average 
of $54 (±$1.9) per week in 1988 compared to $40 
(±$1.8) per week in 1984-85; $5.50 (±$2.7) of this 
increase was due to Inflation. These payments in 
1986 represented 7 (±0.3) percent of their total 
family Income each month. Women In poverty paid a 
higher proportion of their monthly family Income on 
child care, 21 (±3.4) percent, compared to women 
living in families that were not living in poverty, 7 
(±0.3) percent. 



Coeta of Individual child care arrangementa 

• Of the 6.7 (±0.3) million children for whom separate 
child care payments were made, 5 (±0.2) million of 
those children were in child care for 10 or nrwe hours 
of week. Among families making child care payments, 
those using 10 or more hours of child care per week 
for each child made lower hourly payrronts ($1.78 
±$0.08) than those using less than 10 hours per 
week ($6.06 ±$0.62). 

• The costs for organized child care facilities used for 
10 or more hours a week amounted to $1 .91 (±$0.14) 
per hour for each child. When child care was provkied 
by nonrelatives who came into the child's home, the 
cost per child per hour was $2.61 (±$0.62), about 
$1.00 more per hour than when the child was brought 
to the provider's home ($1.63 ±$0.10). 



Coato of ahared child care arrangementa 

• When two or more children in a family shared the 
same child care provider for 10 or more hours per 
week, the cost of child care was $1.70 (±0.16) per 
hour per child, not different from the amount when 
payments were made separately for each chlkl ($1 78 
±$0.08 per hour). 



When payments were shared by more than one child 
in the family, care k^y relatives cost $0.99 (±$0.21) 
per hour per child compared to $1.38 (±$0.14) when 
payments were made separately for each child in the 
family. No ''discounts'* for child care sharing by the 
same provider were noted when either nonrelatives or 
organized child care facilities were used. 



POPULATION COVERAGE 

The child care data presented in this report profile the 
arrangements typically used for children under 1 5 years 
old, (including any adopted or step children) during the 
time their parents were in the labor force or in school. 
There were an estimated 53.4 million children under age 
15 living in the United States in the fall (September to 
December) of 1988 (table A). About 57 percent of these 

Table A. Population Universe for Child Care 
Module: Fall 1088 

(In thouttnds. Numbers ropreaent tho av0rao« monthly Mtlmiite of 
chMdr^n or th«ir p«r«nts/gu«rditnft who ar« ^\\m in th« labor forc# 
or •orolM tn tcnool) 



Population 



l»An£NT8 IN THE UBOR 
FOflCC OR IN SCHOOL^ 



Total 

NumlMK of moth«rt. 
Numb«r of fathart. . 



CHILDREN 

Total numbw* 

ChMdran of parents In the labor 

foroa or (n achooi^ 

ChUd living with mothar 

Mother amptoyad: 

Numbar of rr>othera 

Numbar of chlldran 

Mothar unampkyyed: 

Number of mothara 

NuiDbar of childran 

Mothar anroliad In achooi: 

Numbar of mothara 

Numbar of chi((iran 

ChHd Uving with father^ 

Numbar of fathers 

Numbar of chikkan 

ChMdran of paranta not in the 
labor force or In achooi^ 



All 

children 



Children 
under 5 
ytiars 



ChikiranS 
to 14 
years 



21,226 
20,465 
761 



53.448 

33,790 
32.866 

18,902 
30,287 

750 
1.340 

813 
1,261 
902 
761 
902 

19,659 



9.097 
8.864 
233 



18,626 

10,674 
10.436 

8.105 
9.483 

330 
456 

429 
497 
237 
233 
237 



7.951 



15.943 
15,350 
593 , 



34,022 

23,117 
22.452 

14.303 
20,804 

551 
864 

496 
764 

665 
593 
665 

11.705 



^Parson In houaahold who is the parent or guardian of the 
cNld(ran). In the case of manled couple families, the wife la deaig- 
natad aa the reference peraon for the chiki care module. The total 
numbers of parenta ia leaa than the sum of the two age groups aa 
aome parents have children in both age groupa. 

^otal eatimated number of chik^en regardless of paranrs labor 
force or achooi enrollment statue. 

*lnformatk)n corseted for only the three youngeat chlWren in the 
houaehoW. 

^Father either ki the labor force or enrolled In school. 

■Consists of children Hvk>g with their nr>others who are not ki the 
labor force or enrolled kiachoo) and chiklran living only with fathers or 
male guardiana who are not ki labor force or enrolled ki achooi. 
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children (30.3 million) had mothers who were employed. 
There were another 1.3 million children whose mothers 
were unemployed (looking for work) and a similar num- 
ber of children whose mothers were enrolled in school. 

Table A also shows the numbers of children who 
were living only with their fathers or male guardians who 
were either in the labor force or enrolled in school. An 
estimated 761,000 men cared for 902,000 children 
under 15 years old. However, data from the 1986 and 

1987 SIPP surveys indicated that 1.5 million and 1.9 
million children, respectively, were living only with their 
fathers.^ Estimates from the March 1988 Cun-ent Pop- 
ulation Survey indicate that there were 1 .4 million chil- 
dren under 15 years old living only with their father, an 
estimate not different from the 1986 SIPP estimate of 
1.5 million.^ The sharp decline in the estimated number 
of children cared for by their fathers in the SIPP surveys 
between 1987 and 1988 and the lower numbers of 
children in the 1988 SIPP panel compared to the March 

1988 CPS suggest that the 1988 SIPP estimates may 
not be accurate reflections of the living arrangements of 
these children. 

The remaining number of children under 15 years of 
age, 19.7 million (table A), consists of those living with 
their mothers who were not in the labor force or enrolled 
in school and those children living only with their fathers 
or male guardians who were not in the labor force or 
enrolled in school. 



^Current Population Reports, Series P-70, No. 20, op.ctt 
•Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 433, Marital Statu* 
and Uving Ammgamanta: March 1^, table 4. 



PRIMARY CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR PRESCHOOLERS 

The choice of child care arrangements for preschool- 
age children is one of the most important daily decisions 
parents make. It is an age when children are »nost 
dependent on a care provider's supen/isory skills and 
often marks the time when children make their first 
prolonged social contacts with persons outside the 
immediate family. 

Table B shows the distribution of the primary child 
care arrangements used by employed mothers for chil- 
dren under 5 years old (preschoolers) in fall 1988. 
Twenty-eight percent of these preschoolers in fall 1988 
were cared for in their own homes, mainly by their 
fathers, while 37 percent were cared for in another 
home, usually by someone not related to the child. A 
similar proportion of children used organized child care 
facilities (26 percent) as were cared for in their own 
home; these facilities provided the primary child care 
services for 2.5 million children under 5 years old. An 
additional 8 percent (723,000) of preschoolers were 
cared for by their mothers while working, either at home 
or away from home. The majority of these children 
(502,000) were cared for by their mothers who worked 
at home, thus eliminating potentially expensive commut- 
ing and child care costs. 

The hourly demands for child care services placed 
upon families with mothers employed full time cannot 
normally be met by other household members or rela- 
tives who have full-time jobs and career commitments. 
As a result, the location of child care activities for 
full-time working mothers tends to be outside of the 



Table B. Primary Child Care Arrangements Used by Employed Mothers for Children Under 5 Years, by Age 
of Child: Fall 1988 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Type of arrangenoent 


Ail children 


Less than 1 year 


1 and 2 years 


3 and 4 years 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Numt>er 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


ToUl 


9.483 


100.0 


1,523 


100.0 


3,925 


100.0 


4,035 


100.0 


Care in child's home 


2,678 


28.2 


475 


31.2 


1^31 


31.4 


971 


24.1 




1,433 


15.1 


249 


16.4 


596 


15.2 


587 


14.6 


By grandparent 


539 


5.7 


108 


7.1 


290 


7.4 


141 


3.5 


By other reiative 


207 


2.2 


36 


2.3 


93 


2.4 


78 


1.9 




500 


5.3 


82 


5.4 


253 


6.4 


164 


4.1 


Care in another home 


3.491 


36.8 


621 


40.8 


1.621 


41.3 


1,249 


30.9 


By grandparent 


778 


8.2 


160 


10.5 


363 


9.2 


255 


6.3 


By other relative 


476 


5.0 


69 


4.5 


230 


5.8 


178 


4.4 


By nonrelative 


2,237 


23.6 


392 


25.7 


1,029 


26.2 


816 


20.2 


Organized child care faciiities 


2,451 


25.8 


278 


18.2 


791 


20.2 


1.382 


34.2 




1,575 


16.6 


246 


16.2 


595 


15.2 


734 


18.2 




875 


9.2 


32 


2.1 


196 


5.0 


648 


16.1 




15 


0.2 






8 


0.2 


7 


0.2 


Kindergarter)/grade school 


121 


1.3 










121 


3.0 


OM cares for self 


5 


0.1 


5 


0.4 










Mother cares for child at work^ 


723 


7.6 


144 


9.4 


273 


7.0 


306 


7.6 



- Represents zero, 
r, T^-'*<«des women working at home or away from home 
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child's home with nonrelatives, rather than in the child's 
home with family members or relatives. 

Table 1 shows that preschool-age children of moth- 
ers employed full time were less likely to be cared for at 
home (21 percent) than were children of mothers employed 
part time (41 percent). Offsetting this difference, full- 
time working mothers relied more heavily than part-time 
workers on child care in someone else's home and on 
organized child care facilities. 

Children of part-time workers were more likely to be 
cared for by their mothers while at work (12 percent), 
than were children of mothers who worked full time (5 
percent). In addition, child care provided by the father 
was also more frequent when women worked part time 
(27 percent) than full time (8 percent). More part-time 
workif g mothers with preschoolers worked non-day 
schedules (63 percent) than did full-time working moth- 
ers (25 percent), thus enabling fathers who worked on a 
"9 to 5" schedule the opportunity to look after their 
chikiren (table 10). 

Variational In arrangements by age of the child. As 

chikiren grow from infancy to school age, employed 
women make consklerable char>g'es in child care an^ange- 
ments in order to meet the needs of their children and 
the changing demands of their family and their employer. 
However, one of the problems that families face in 
finding child care arrangements for young children may 
be due to minimum age requirements for children admit- 
ted to organized child care facilities. Estimates from the 
June 1988 Cun*ent Population Sun/ey (CPS) show that 
51 percent of all women 18 to 44 years old who had a 
birth in the 12-month period preceding the sun/ey were 
in the labor force, up from 31 percent in 1976.* 

Data for fall 1988 indicate that there were 1.5 million 
children under 1 year of age whose mothers were 
employed in the labor force (table B). Seventy-two 
percent of these infants were cared for in either the 
child's home or another home. Another 16 percent were 
cared for in day/group care centers while 2 percent 
were cared for in nursery/preschools. 

Among 1- and 2-year olds, child care either in the 
child's home or in another home accounted for 73 
percent of ail arrangements while organized child care 
facilities made up 20 percent of the primary care for 
these children, neither of these percentages being 
statisttoally different from that recorded for infants' 
arrangements. For 3-and 4-year old children, care in 
either the child's home or in another home declined to 
55 percent of all an'angements while organized child 
care facilities made up 34 percent of the primary care. 
For these older children, the proportion enrolled in 
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•Otta from the June 1990 CPS (Current Population Reports, 
SeriM P-20, No. 454, FerttUty of AmericMi Wonnen: Jtm 1990, 
table C) Indicate a continuing increase in tt>e proportion of women with 
InfanU in the labor force since 1076. reaching 53 percent in 1900. 



nursery schools was not statistically different from those 
in day/group care centers while among younger chil- 
dren the large majority who were in organized child care 
facilities were in day care centers. 

Data in table B show that 0.1 percent of children 
under 5 (estimated to t>e 5,000 children) cared for 
themselves while their mothers were at work in 1988. 
The reader should be warned that this represents the 
response for one woman in the survey. Given the 
sample size of this survey and the possible nonsampling 
errors that may exist, one should not consider this 
isolated response as evidence of any trend or accurate 
representation of the number of preschool-age children 
left unsupen^ised while their mothers were at work. 

Trends In child care arrangements: 1977 to 1988. 

Table C shows the distributions of the primary child 
care arrangements used by employed mothers for their 
children under 5 years old for selected survey years 
between 1977 and 1988. Since 1977, there has been a 
decline in the utilization of relatives, but not the child's 
father, as child care providers both in the child's home 
and in the provider's home. For example, care provided 
by relatives (excluding fathers) in the child's home 
declined from 12.6 percent in 1977 to 7.9 percent in 
1988. Similarly, care provided by relatives in their own 
homes also decreased between 1977 and 1988 from 
18.3 to 13.2 percent (table C). 

The decline in the use of relatives as child care 
provklers may reflect the overall increase in the labor 
force participation of women outside the home, thus 
reducing the potential number of female relatives avail* 
able for child care sen/ices. The proportion of children 
cared for by their mothers while at wortc also declined 
between 1977 and 1988 from 11.4 to 7.6 percent. 

In contrast to declines in the frequency of care 
provkied by relatives and by the child's mother, increases 
were noted in the proportion of children cared for in 
organized child care facilities (day/group care centers 
or nunwry/preschools). In fall 1988, 26 percent of 
children under age 5 were in organized child care 
facilities most of the time their mothers were at work, 
only slightly higher than the 23 percent recorded in the 
first SIPP sun/ey taken in 1984-85. However, eariier 
estimates from the June 1977 CPS indicated that only 
13 percent of preschoolers were in organized child care 
facilities while their mothers were at work. 



CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
GRADE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Primary arrangements. Most grade-school age chil- 
dren were in school while their mothers were at work (76 
percent, table D). This does not mean that the renr^n- 
ing 24 percent were not enrolled in school; rather it 
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Table C. Primary Child Car* Arrangamant* Uaad by Employad Mothara for Chlldran Undar 5 Yaara: 
Salactad Parloda, 1977 to 1988 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Type of arrangement 


Fall 
1 968 


Fall 
1987 


FaII 
1 oov 


WlntAT 


1 Vf f 


Nuttibef of children 


9,483 


9,124 


8,849 


8,168 


4,370 


Percont 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Ctre In child'e home 


28.2 


29.9 


28.7 


31.0 


33.0 


By father 


15.1 


15.3 


14.5 


15.7 


14.4 


By grandparent 


5.7 


5.1 


5.2 


5.7 


NA 


By other relath/e 


2.2 


3.3 


3.4 


3.7 


*12.6 


rvwolflfh/A 


5.3 


6.2 


5.5 


5.9 


7.0 


Care in another home 


36.8 


35.6 


40.7 


37.0 


40^7 


By grandparent 


8.2 


e.7 


10.2 


10.2 


NA 


By relative 


5.0 


4.6 


6.5 


4.5 


18.3 


By nonrelative 


23.6 


22.3 


24.0 


22.3 


22.4 


Organized child care facilities 


25.8 


24.4 


22.4 


23.1 


13.0 


Day/group care center 


16.6 


16.1 


14.9 


14.0 


NA 


Nursery school/preschool 


9.2 


8.3 


7.5 


9.1 


NA 




0.2 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Ctiild cares for selt 


0.1 


0.3 






0.4 


Mother cares for child at work^ 


7.6 


8.9 


7.4 


8.1 


11.4 


Other arrangements^ 


1.3 


1.0 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 



NA Not available. - Represents zero. 

Source: Tabulations derived from the June 1977 Cunent Population Sun/ey; Cunent Population Reports. Series P-70, No. 9, table 1; Series 
P-70. No. 20, table 1 , Part A and Part B; and table 1 of this report 

^Data only for the two youngest children under 5 years of age. 
^Includes rnothers working at home or away from home. 
^Inlcudes children In kindergarten/grade school. 
^Deta for 1&77 includes grandparents. 



Table D. Primary Child Care ArrangemtnU Used by Employed Mothers for Children Under 15 Years: 
Fall 1988 



(Numbers in ttKHJsands) 









Children under 


Children 


Type of arrangement 


All chikiren 


5 years 


5 to 14 years 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




30,287 


100.0 


9,483 


100.0 


20.804 


100.0 


Care In chlkJ's home 


5,158 


17.0 


2.678 


28.2 


2,480 


11.0 




2,906 


9.6 


1.433 


15.1 


1.473 


7.1 


By grandparent 


770 


2.5 


539 


5.7 


232 


1.1 


By other relative 


671 


2.2 


207 


2.2 


464 


2.2 




811 


2.7 


500 


5.3 


311 


1.6 


Care in arwther home 


4,323 


14.3 


3,491 


36.8 


833 


4.0 


By grandparent 


1,060 


3.5 


778 


8.2 


282 


1.4 




623 


2.1 


476 


5.0 


147 


0.7 




2,640 


8.7 


2,237 


23.6 


403 


1.9 


Organized chiki care facilities 


2,977 


9.8 


2,451 


25.8 


526 


2.5 


Day /group care center 


1.931 


6.4 


1,575 


16.6 


356 


1.7 




1,045 


3.5 


875 


9.2 


170 


0.8 


School-based activity 


361 


1.2 


15 


0.2 


346 


1.7 


Kindergarten/grade school 


15.832 


52.3 


121 


1.3 


15.711 


75.5 


ChlW cares for self 


481 


1.6 


5 


0.1 


476 


2.3 


Mother cares for child at work^ 


1.155 


3.8 


723 


7.6 


433 


^1 



^Includes women working at home or away from home. 
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Implies that the majority of the hours that these mothers 
worked did not necessarily coincide with the hours of 
the day the children are In school. 

Of the remaining 5.1 million grade-school-age chil- 
dren not in l^indergarten/grade school while their moth- 
ers worked, 2.5 million children were cared for in their 
own home. Over one-half of the total care given in the 
children's homes was provided by the children's fathers. 
About 476,(X)0 children were left unsupervised most of 
the time that their mothers were at worl^; another 
346,000 children were involved in a school-based activ- 
ity. 

Variations In arrangsmsnte by age of th ' child. Just 
as the type of child care arrangements change as the 
child ages from infancy to preschool age, child care 
arrangements for grade-school age children shift dra- 
matically after age 5 (table 3, upper panel). Among 5 
year olds who were just entering kindergarten and grade 
school, 43 percent were in school most of the time their 
mothers were at wort<. Among older children (6 to 14 
years old) about 80 percent were in school during the 
time their mothers were at worl<. 

In contrast, the percentage of children cared for 
primarily in either their own home or in another home 
sharply declined after age 5. Among 5 year olds, 31 
percent were cared for in a home environment com- 
pared to 16 percent among 6-to-11 year olds. Use of 
organized child care facilities also rapidly diminished 
from 19 percent for 5 year olds to about 1 percent 
among 6-to-11 year olds. After age 5, when virtually all 
children are enrolled In school, self-care by children 
rK)v*':eably increased from 1 to 6 percent between 
younger and older grade school-age children. 

Aftsr school arrangsmsnts. The first panel of data in 
table 3 shows that approximately three-quarters (15.7 
million) of gradeschool-age children were in school 
most of the time while their mothers were at work. From 
oariier test surveys of this module conducted in Boston 
in 1983, inten/iewers reported that respondents fre- 
quently did not consider school attendance as a form of 
child care arrangement, even though many women 
were at work while their children were in school. The 
question arises. What would be the distribution of child 
care an^angements if school attendance was eliminated 
from the table? 

The second panel of data in table 3 re-distributes the 
child care arrangements in the first panel by excluding 
responses of kindergarten/grade school attendance 
and substituting the secondary arrangements used, if 
any, by these 15.7 million children while their mothers 
were at work. For example, after the addition of these 
secondary an^angements, the resulting number of chil- 
dren cared for at home was 5,033,000 (second panel, 
table 3) compared to the original estimate of 2,480,000 
O (first panel, table 3). The number of children 5 to 14 
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years of age who were reported to have cared for 
themselves wtule their nrK)thers were working also increased 
from 476,000 to 1.4 million, reflecting the additton of 
926,000 children using this secondary arrangement 
(table 4). 

The second panel in table 3 also reveals that 8.8 
million children were reported not to have any additional 
child care an'angements after school, i.e., no secondary 
child care an'angements were made (second panel, 
table 3). Does this mean all of these children cared for 
themselves after school? The second panel of data in 
table 3 attempts to answer this question by examining 
whether the mother's work hours are likely to occur 
during the time child was in school. 

Of the 8.8 million children with no reported secondary 
child care arrangements after school, 3.1 million were in 
school at least the same number of hours per week that 
their mothers reported working. It is likely that the 
mothers of these children worked during their children's 
school hours and came home to care for them after 
wori<, thereby obviating the need for a secondary arrange- 
ment. 

For the remaining 5.7 million children with no reported 
secondary' an'angements, the hours per week their 
mothers worked exceeded the number of hours per 
week the children were in school. Potentially, this means 
that another 5.7 million children were without care 
an^angements after school in addition to the 1 .4 million 
children who were reported by their mothers to be in self 
care after school. It may be that some mothers do not 
consider the response "child cares for self as a true 
arrangement and hence may say that no secondary 
arangement is used. Other respondents may perceive 
that leaving a child unattended may be interpreted as an 
undesirable response. In any case we do not know the 
degree or lack of supervision of these self-care arrange- 
ments. 

Table E and figure 1 provide a further look at the 
above issue. The data in this table show the average 
number of hours per week spent by the mothers while at 
work (34.4 hours) and the average number of hours the 
children spent each week in child care arrangements 
(27.5 hours), including primary and secondary an'ange- 
ments. Figure 1 shows only a slight increase in the 
number of hours mothers worked per week with increases 
in the child's age. The average number of hours worked 
by mothers with children under 5 years was 33.6 per 
weeV compared to 34.7 per week for mothers with 
children 5 to 14 years old. 

With increasing age, however, children spend fewer 
hours per week in child care arrangements, even includ- 
ing the time they were in school. Children under 5 years 
spend an average of 30 hours per week in child cars 
anangements compared to only 26 hours per week for 
grade-school-age children. What can account for (1) the 
apparent shortfall in child care hours compared to the 
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Table E. Av«rao« WMkly Hours of Child Care Utad by Employed Mothers: Fall 1988 



(^4umb•rt in thouMndt) 



Aga of chlla 


Number of 
children 


Hours per 
week 
spent by 
mother at 
work 


Hours per week spent by chikiren in a child care arrangement 


Total 


Type of arrangement 


Location of arrangement 


Primary 
arrange- 
ment 


Secondary 
arrange- 
ment 


ChiW In 
school^ 


Child In 
non-school 
arrange- 
ment 


ChlkJ 
cares 
for self 


Total 


30,287 


34.4 


27.5 


24.4 


3.1 


12.9 


14.1 


0.5 


UrKler 5 yMTS 


9.483 


33.6 


30.0 


28.1 


1.9 


0.3 


29.7 




Lms than 1 year 


1,523 


32.9 


30.0 


28.8 


1.2 




29.9 


0.1 


1 yw 


1,979 


33.8 


30.1 


28.5 


1.6 


0.1 


30.0 






1.945 


33.6 


30.4 


28.8 


1.6 


0.1 


30.3 




3yeaft 


2.022 


33.4 


29.7 


27.4 


2.3 




29.7 




4yMra 


2,014 


34.0 


29.9 


27.0 


2.9 


1.4 


28.5 




5 to 14 yoare 


20.804 


34.7 


26.3 


22.7 


3.6 


18.7 


7.0 


0.7 


Syaars 


2.144 


33.7 


28.1 


22.3 


5.8 


• 10.8 


17.3 






2.050 


33.6 


27.3 


22.3 


5.0 


18.3 


8.9 


0.1 


7y«ars 


2.128 


34.2 


27.0 


22.3 


4.7 


19.2 


7.7 


0.1 




2.024 


34.5 


27.3 


23.1 


4.1 


19.9 


7.3 


0.1 




2.160 


34.8 


26.3 


22.7 


3.6 


20.1 


6.0 


0.3 




2.037 


34.4 


25.0 


21.9 


3.1 


19.1 


5.3 


0.6 




2.148 


35.7 


26.3 


23.5 


2.8 


20.2 


5.2 


1.0 




2.003 


35.3 


26.5 


23.8 


2.7 


20.0 


5.0 


1.5 




2.063 


35.9 


24.7 


22.4 


2.3 


20.0 


3.6 


1.1 




2.045 


35.2 


24.7 


22.9 


1.8 


19.5 


3.2 


2.0 



Note: See table 12 for the standard errors of the means. 
- Represents zero. 

^Children In kindergarten/grade school or in school based activity. 
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Figure 1 . 

Average Weekly Hours of Child Care Used by Employed 
Mothers by Child's Age: Fall 1988 
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Source: Table E. 
^ Includes hours in school. 
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mother's working hours and (2) why does this discrep- 
ancy increase with the child's age as shown in figure 1? 

The 3-4 hour difference between the mother's work- 
ing hours and the child's an-angement hours for pre- 
schoolers noted In table E may be partly explained by 
rounding the daily estimates of work and child care 
hours reported by mothers to produce the weekly totals, 
in addition, time associated with transportation of the 
child t^etween home and child care providers may have 
been unaccounted for in the estimates of the number of 
hours per week used for child care an-angements. 

The difference between estimates of weekly work 
and child care arrangements increases sharply from 
about 6 hours per week for 5 year olds to about 1 1 hours 
per week for children 14 years old. Again, these discrep- 
ancies do not necessarily mean that the child is alone all 
tf)ese hours as some of this time may constitute travel 
time to school with other children or in the presence of 
other adults. For these older grade-school-age children 
who may travel longer distances to go to school, travel 
time from home to school to a secondary arrangement 
and back home again can easily take more than an hour 
per day which would translate into at least 5 hours per 
week. Some mothers may include these transportation 
time gaps as secondary arrangements where the "child 
cares for self." Others, however, may ignore these time 
periods, hence the resulting hourly differences which 
are noted in table E and figure 1. 

ORGANIZED CHILD CARE FACILITIES 

The temi organized child care facilities used in this 
report refers to day/group care centers and nursery/ pre- 
schools. A day/group care center must be an incorpo- 
rated business and licensed to care for children and 
may be run by a government agency, a business 
enterprise, or a religious or a free-standing charitable 
organizatton. A day care center may be located in a 
private home. If a person is licensed to care for children 
in his or her own home but does not claim to be a 
business enterprise or day care center, this arrange- 
ment is categorized as care provided by a '*nonrelative 
in another home." Often, this provider is called a ''family 
day-care provider." 

Nursery schools or preschools are used to describe 
formal organizations whk:h provide an educational expe- 
rience for children before they are old enough to enter 
kindergarten or grade school. These organizattons include 
instruction as an important and integral phase of their 
program of child care. Head Start programs are included 
in this category. 

Characttrlstlct of users of organized child care. In 
fall 1988, 17 percent (1,575,000) of children unJer 5 
years old of employed women were in day/group care 
centers while another 9 percent (875,000) were enrolled 



in nursery/preschool programs (table B). The majority 
(56 percent) of preschoolers using organized child care 
facilities were 3 and 4 years old; 1 1 percent were under 
1 year of age and 32 percent were either 1 or 2 years 
old. 

Table 2 shows that the use of organized child care 
arrangements was higher among women employed full 
time (31 percent) than among women employed part 
time (17 percent). Twenty-seven percent of the primary 
child care arrangements for the children of part-time 
working women were provided by the children's fathers, 
compared to only 8 percent for mothers employed full 
time, which partly accounts for their low usage of 
organized child care facilities. 

The economic status of the family is also related to 
the use of organized child care facilities as the primary 
child care an^angement. Figure 2 shows that children of 
employed nrK)thers whose family incon^e exceeded $4,500 
per month (over $54,000 per year) were more likely to 
be using organized chiid care facilities (31 percent) than 
were children living in families (20 percent) with monthly 
incomes less than $1,500 per month (less than $18,000 
per year). 

Also shown in figure 2 is the utilizatbn of organized 
child care facilities by the poverty level of the children's 
families. For children living in families below the poverty 
level, approximately 21 percent used organized child 
care facilities as the primary child care arrangement 
while their mothers were at work. (Families with employed 
mothers with children under 15 years of age living in 
poverty reported an average family income of $880 per 
month in 1988). For children living in families catego- 
rized as being above the poverty level, 26 percent of the 
children used organized child care facilities. 

What are the other differences in the types of arrange- 
ments used by families in different economic groups 
(table 2)? Children living in poverty in fall 1 988 depended 
more on care given in their own home, provided by 
grandparents and other relatives (16 percent), than did 
children who were not poor (7 percent). On the other 
hand, children living in families that were not poor relied 
more on care by family day-care providers than did 
children living in poverty. 

Large differences in the use of organized child care 
facilities are also noted by the educational attainment 
level of the mother (table 2). Children whose mothers 
had completed 4 or more years of college used orga- 
nized child care facilities twice as often (34 percent) as 
did children whose mothers failed to complete high 
school (17 percent). It should be noted that these 
variations in child are arrangements may reflect the 
financial abilities of the families in different educational 
categories. 

CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS BY PARENTS' 
WORK SCHEDULES 

Overview. Of the 30.3 million children under 15 years 
of age of employed women, 19 million (63 percent) had 
mothers who worked a day shift at their principal iob 
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Figure 2. 

Chiidfien Under 5 Yeara In Organized Child Care Facilities, by 
Monthly Family Income and Poverty Status: Fall 1988 
Percent 



Day/group care 
I I Nursery/preschool 




Total 
Source: Table 2. 



<$1.500 



$1,500- 
$2,999 



$3,000- 
$4,499 



$4,500+ 



Below 
poverty 



Above 
poverty 



(table 10). In instances where the mother had two or 
nfwe lobs, shift-work status was shown in this report 
only for the principal job (8.3 percent of employed 
mothers with children under 15 years old held two or 
more jobs). Cateoories of shift work in this report were 
derived from questtons in the survey concerning the 
time of day work usually began and ended and the 
regularity of the stated time schedule (appendbc F, items 
1e. If. and Ig).^ 

Day shift is defined in this report as a work schedule 
where at least one-half of the hours worked by the 
respondent fell between 8:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. on a 
regular daytime basis. All other work schedules outside 
the 8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. core period, including all 
evening/night, irregular, rotating, or split day/night shifts, 
were classified as non-day wort( shifts (table 14). This 



^Diff«r*ncet In the ••timatM of the number of workers In d«y/non- 
day shifts derivsd from the SIPP shown In this report compered to 
ofhsr SHAlyses based on the May 1085 Current PopulatkKi Sun/ey 
result from: (1) reference period of the sun^ (2) the time frame to 
which the term "usual** hours worked refers to; and (3) the wording of 
the questk>nnairee (H.B. Preeser. "Can We Make Time for ChiWren? 
The Economy. Work Schedutee. and Chlkl Care," Oemoeraphy, Vol. 
y ^. 4 (November leSO). pp. 523^). 



definition resulted in 12 million respondents being clas- 
sified as being regular daytime wori^ers. In addition, 
table 14 shows that there were an another 1.9 million 
wonrien who worthed «^t least half of their hours in the 
8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. period, but described their 
schedule as not being a regular daytime shift. These 
women, and their children, were not included in the day 
shift categories shown elsewhere in this report. An 
unknown proportton of these women may comprise 
women worthing flex-time schedules which primarily 
occur duririg the day but which have no regularly 
scheduled hours. 

Regardless of the child's age, no difference was 
found in the proportion of children whose mothers 
woriced day or non-day shifts: about 63 percent worked 
day shifts while 37 percent worthed non-day shifts. 
However, large differences were noted in the woric 
schedules of mothers by their full-time/part-time enH3k>y* 
rnent status. Seventy-five percent of children whose 
mothets were employed full time worthed a day shift at 
their principal job compared to only 39 percent for 
nwthers who were employed part time (table 10). What 
are some or the reasons women give for choosing their 
partk:ular type of wori( shift? 
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Rcatont fCH* choosing shift work. Overall 67 percent 
of women answered that job req^/irc^ments determined 
the type of shift they worked F). Anotlier 15 
percent mentioned that the main reason for choosing 
the shift they worked in was to secure better child care 



need foi better child care arrangements, as 31 percent 
cited this as their main reason for choosing the partk:- 
ular type of shift 

The data indicate that child care arrangements during 
non-day hours were needed by approximately 6.9 mil- 



Table R Main Reason Given by Employed Mothers With Children Under 15 Years for Chosing Type of 
Work Shift of Principal Job: Fall 1988 



(Percent dfsti1butk)n. Numbers In thousands) 



Ennploymont status, type of shift, and age of 
youngest child 


Number 


Reasons for choosing work shift 


Total 


Required 
by Job 


Child care 
anBr>gement8 


wlTNn l«Ullfiy 

care arrange- 
ments 


All other 
reasorra 




18,802 


lUU.U 


DO.O 




D.O 






12,697 


100.0 


74.9 


11.2 


3.7 


10.2 


Day shift 


9,568 


100.0 


77.8 


9.8 


3.5 


8.9 


rk>taday shift 


3,129 


100.0 


66.0 


15.4 


4.1 


14.5 




6,204 


100.0 


50.3 


23.6 


9.4 


16.7 


Day shift 


2,441 


100.0 


54.2 


21.6 


8.8 


15.4 


Notaday shift 


3,763 


100.0 


47.8 


24.8 


9.7 


17.7 


Under 5 Years 


8.103 


100.0 


64.6 


18.5 


5.0 


11.9 


Employed full time 


5,302 


100.0 


73.9 


13.3 


3.2 


9.6 


Day shift 


3,983 


100.0 


76.9 


11.2 


2.7 


9.2 


r4ot a day shift , 


1,319 


100.0 


64.9 


19.7 


4.7 


10.7 




2,801 


100.0 


47.1 


28.4 


6.6 


15.9 


Day shift 


1.045 


100.0 


56.7 


24.8 


5.8 


12.7 


Not a day shift 


1,756 


100.0 


41.4 


30.5 


10.2 


17.9 


5to14 Yews 


10,798 


100.0 


68.5 


12.8 


5.9 


12.8 




7,396 


100.0 


75.6 


9.6 


4.0 


10.6 




5,585 


100.0 


78.5 


8.8 


4.1 


8.6 


Not a day shift 


1,811 


100.0 


66.7 


12.3 


2.5 


18.5 




3,403 


100.0 


53.0 


19.6 


10.2 


17.2 


Day shift 


1,397 


100.0 


52.3 


19.3 


11.2 


17.2 


Notaday shift 


2,006 


100.0 


53.4 


19.8 


9.3 


17.5 




arrangementa for their children, while 6 percent said 
that seeking better an'angements for the care of other 
ineinbers of their family was their most important reason 
for choosing that work shift 

Only one-half of women working part time said that 
their job requirements determined their work shift com- 
pared to three-quarters of women working full time. 
However, child care Issues played a more important role 
in choosing the type of shift among part-time workers. 
Twenty-four percent of womet working part time cited 
the need for better child care an-angements as the main 
reason for choosing the type of work shift compared to 
11 percent of women working full time. 

The need for better child care arrangements was 
more ifnportant in choosing the type of work shift among 
women with preschool-age chikiren (19 percent) than 
among wonr)en with grade-school-age children (13 per- 
cent). Women with preschoolers who worked part time 
in a non-day shift were particularly concerned with the 
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lion employed women with children under 15 years old 
in fall 1988. About 1.4 millton cf them stated that the 
need for better child care an'angements was the primary 
reason for choosing this type of work schedule. This 
analysis suggests that child care issues play a signifi- 
cant role in the choice of daily work schedules of 
women. 

Child care arrangements by type of work shift Child 
care arrangements were mentioned more often by 
non-day shift workers as important reasons in choosing 
their schedule: do their arrangements reflect these 
concerns? 

The answer is yes. Major differences are noted in the 
child care arrangements used by women according to 
the time of the day they worked (table 10). Among 
women with preschoolers who worked a day shift at 
their principal job, 41 percent had their children cared 
for in another home compared to 30 percent for women 
who worked in a non-day shift (figure 3). 
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Figure 3. 

Child Care Arrangements for Children Under 
5 Years, by Shif^-Work Status of Employed 
Mothers: Fall 1988 



Percent 




All other 
arrangements 



Organized child 
care facilities 



Care in another 
home 



• Care in child's 
home 



Day shift Non-day shift 

Type of work shift of mother 

Source: Table 10. 

Use of organized child care facilities was also more 
prevalent among women working in day shifts account- 
ing 30 percent of all child care an^angements. Since 
organized child care facilities often may not be available 
during evenings or weekends, women working non-day 
shifts used these facilities less frequently, amounting to 
19 percent of all child care an-angements. 

Working non-day rather than day shifts may offer 
more opportunities for women with preschoolers to 
provkle care for their child at home, especially by the 
child's father. Overall, 41 percent of the pre-school age 
children of women working non*day shifts were cared 
for in their own home compared to 21 percent of the 
children of women working day shifts. In-home child 
care of preschoolers by fathers accounted for 26 per- 
cent of all arrangements used by women working non- 
day shifts compared to only 8 percent used by women 
working day shifts (table 10). In addition, child care 
provkled by mothers while at work was also more 
frequently menttoned among women working non-day 
shifts than day shifts. 

Among women with grade-school-age children work- 
ing more tradittonal day shifts, 83 percent of the children 
were in school most of the time their mothers were 
working (table 10). Even among women working non- 
iv shifts, 63 percent still reported that their children 



were in the school most of the time they were at work. 
The second most frequently used arangement among 
non-day shift workers with grade-school-age children 
was care provided in the child's home (23 percent) 
principally by the child's father. 

Child care arrangements by dual-employed married 
couples. Families often encounter fficulties in secur- 
ing child care arrangements for their children if both 
parents are working the same hours during the day. In 
fall 1988, there were 13.7 millton families with children 
under 15 years of age where both mother and father 
were employed (table G). Almost one-half (6.6 million) 
had both the husband and wife working day shifts with 
the majority of these couples (5 million) working full-time 
schedules during the day. Overall, 36 percent of all 
dual-employed married-couple families with children 
under 15 had both the husband and wife working full 
time in day shifts. 

How do families who work daytime versus nighttime 
schedules cope with the problems of securing child care 
arrangements when both parents are at work? In cir- 
cumstances where both parents wori( during the day, 
only 16 percent of 3.4 million preschoolers were cared 
for in their own home (table 11, column 2). In contrast, 
if both parents worked non-day shifts (column 5), 44 
percent of these 0.8 million children were cared for in 
their own home. Among families where the parents work 
"split-shifts" (i.e., where one parent works a day shift 
and the other a non-day shift, columns 3 and 4), the 
proportion of children cared for in their own home is 
greater than when both parents work a day shift. It is 
likely that these families take advantage of the potential 
of having one parent at home to provide care for their 
child while the other is working. 

With the exception of dual-employed families where 
both husband and wife work day shifts, the father is the 
principal provider of the in-home child care for preschool- 
ers (figure 4). A study by Harriet Presser also concluded 
that "Reliance on spouses for child care when dual- 
earner couples are employed is much higher when 
respondents work non-days rather than days."® 

In-espective of the shift work or employment status 
(full/part time) of the parents, more than 50 percent of 
the grade-school-age children were in school most of 
their tme their mothers were working. In-home care for 
these older children, however, ranged from 4 percent 
when both parents worked day shifts to about 25 
percent when the mother worthed a non-day shift, regard- 
less of the father's work schedule (table 1 1). 



ERIC 



"H.B. Presser. "Shift Work and Child Care Amofifl Young Dutl- 
Eamer Arnencan Parents," Journal of Marriai^f and tha FamHy, Vol. 

50 (February 1988), pp. 133>148. 
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Table G. NumlMr of DuahEmployoci M«n1«d Coupl«t with Chltdrtn Und«r IS YMrt, by Typ« of Work Shift 
of Hwlr Principal Job: Fall 1988 

(In thousands) 



1 ypo OT wuni onin 
of noothdr, and aga 
of youngatt child 


ToUl 


Type of wofk shift of father 


Employed full time 


Employed part time 


L/Mj el III I 




L^oy Of III i 




Total 


13.691 


9.993 


2.928 


207 


564 


Employed full time 


8.676 


6.376 


1.848 


113 


338 




6.657 


4,994 


1,293 


100 


270 


Not a day »hm 


2.018 


1,382 


555 


13 


68 




5.015 


3.616 


1.080 


95 


226 




2.010 


1,456 


439 


48 


68 






2,160 


641 


47 


156 




6.323 


4.454 


1.490 


86 


293 




4.025 


2,873 


929 


41 


183 




3.064 


2.204 


690 


38 


152 


Not a day aWft 


941 


669 


239 


3 


30 


Emptoyed part time 


2.298 


1,581 


561 


45 


111 




886 


610 


221 


17 


38 


Not a day ahm 


1.412 


971 


340 


28 


73 


5 to 14 Year* 


7.368 


5.539 


1.438 


121 


270 


Employed full time 


4.651 


3.504 


920 


71 


165 


Day shm 


3.574 


2.790 


604 


62 


118 


Not a day tWft 


1.077 


714 


316 


9 


38 




2.718 


2.035 


519 


49 


115 


Day tWft 


1.125 


846 


218 


31 


30 


Not a day »Nft 


1.593 


1.188 


300 


19 


65 



WORK DISRUPTIONS FROM FAILURES IN 
CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 

Tlm# lost from work: Who Ioms? Some of the 
principal factors affecting a family's choice of child care 
an-angernents include the quality and costs of the 
an'angements, proximity to work and home, and the 
reliability of child care provider during the parent's 
working hours. The last factor is also of concenn to the 
employer since it directly affects the rate of absentee- 
ism resulting from a failure in a child care arrangement 

Employed women were asked about the time they or 
their husbands lost from work during the reference 
month because the person who usually cared for their 
child (or children) was not available. The interviewer 
was instructed to include lost time from work resulting 
from a disruption if the respondent had to make an 
alternative child care an'angement Child care an'ange- 
ment failures could result from the provider not being 
available because of sickness, an emergency, a prior 
commitment, or some other reason. Stekness on the 
part of the child may have also been irtcluded if the 
usual provider was unable to care for the child and the 
parent had to stay home with the chikl or bring the child 
to the doctor's offk^. 

Of the 19 millkMi employed women witii children 




under 1 5 years, 4.4 percent reported that they k)st time 



Figure 4. 

Percent of Children Under 5 Years Cared 
for in Their Own Home, by Shift-Work 
Status of Parents: Fali1988 

Percent 
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Parents work 
different shift 
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from work in the last month as a result of a failure in a 
child care arrangement (table 5). No differencos were 
noted In the incidence of time lost from work by the 
mother's marital status. This may have been because 
lost time from work was overwhelmingly the responsi- 
bility of the mother in the case of married women (table 
H). Of the 14 million employed married women with 
children under 15 years old, 3.7 percent reported that 
they alone lost time from work last month because of a 
failure in a child care arrangement (table H). in only 0.7 
percent of the cases did only the husbands lose time 
from work if there was a failure in a child care an^ange* 
ment. 



Table H. Time Lost From Work Du« to Failure in 
Child Care Arrangements: Fall 1988 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Marital status, type of work 
shift af>d employment status 
of the woman 


Numbef 
of 

women 


Percent losing time- 


Woman 
only 


Wife 
and 
hus- 
band 


Husband 
only 


MARRIED, HUSBAND 










PRESENT 










Total 


14,262 


3.7 


0.6 


0.7 




9,033 


3.9 


0.7 


0.8 




6.928 


3.7 


0.9 


0.9 


Employed part time 


2,105 


4.5 


0.2 


0.6 




5.229 


3.5 


0.3 


0.6 




2,021 


3.5 


0.7 


0.6 


Employed part time 


3,208 


3.5 


0.1 


0.6 


AU OTHER MARITAL 










STATUSES^ 










Total 


4,640 


4.4 


(X) 


(X) 




2,977 


4.5 


(X) 


(X) 




2.577 


4.6 


(X) 


(X) 




400 


4.4 


(X) 


(X) 


Not a day shift 


1,663 


4.2 


(X) 


(X) 


Employed full time 


1.025 


4.5 


(X) 


(X) 


Employed part time 


638 


3.8 


(X) 


(X) 



X Not applicable. 

includes 'manied, husbarKi absent (Including separated), wid- 
owed, divorced, and never-married women. 



Tlm« lost from work by child's ag^ and arranga- 
mant Estimates of child care related work disruptions 
by the age of the youngest child in the family are shown 
in figure 5. Work disrupttons from failures in child care 
arrangements affected 6.0 percent of the 1.5 million 
employed women with infants. Lost time from work was 
least among women whose youngest child was 12 or 
more years old (1.3 percent). 

In additk)n, women who placed their children in an 
organized child care facility experienced slightly more 
work disruptions (5.1 percent) than if they were able to 
"rnyide foT care In their own home (2.4 percent, table 5). 
1 p dren*8 exposure to health risks such as contact with 



other sick children may be more prevalent in child care 
centers than in home-based care and could result in lost 
time from work on the part of the mother®. 

CHANGES IN CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 

This report so far has examined how families care for 
their children on a daily basis while mom is at work and 
the frequency of disruptions in the work schedule because 
of failures in child care an^angements. Now we will 
describe the stability of different child care arrange- 
ments and which arrangements change most often. 

Frequency of change. Of the 19 million employed 
mothers with children under 1 5 years of age, 3 million, 
or about one-sixth, reported that they had changed their 
child*s care arrangement in the 4 months prior to their 
inten/iew (table 5). Only 8 percent of women whose 
youngest child was 12 to 14 years old reported chang- 
ing arrangements, about one-half the rate of mothers 
with younger children. 

Also noted was the higher frequency of changes in 
arrangements among women who worked day shifts (1 7 
percent) than non-day shifts (13 percent). It should be 
noted that the frequency of change reported in the 
survey may be different if the questions asked were 
referenced only for the school year when disruptions in 
arrangements due to school closings in the summer 
would be absent. The retrospective 4-month period in 
this report which covers the frequency of change ques- 
tions, however. Includes a time span for some respon- 
dents when schools were closed over the summer and 
then reopened in the fall. 

Changaa among famlllaa with only children. Because 
frequency of change questions were not asked for each 
individual child in the family, comparisons o1 Vequency 
of change for specific child care arrangements can only 
be made for families with one child. In addition, the 
survey did not inquire about the arrangements used in 
the prior 4 months but only if a change had occurred in 
arrangements. These data, then, should not be inter- 
preted as transition probabilities between arrangements 
since the prior arrangement was not known. 

Children cared for in their own home experienced 
relatively few changes in arrangements (table 5). Only 7 
percent of children cared for in their own home had 
changed arrangements in the last 4 months compared 
to 18 percent when children were cared for in someone 
else's home. Women who were cunently using family 
day care provkiers (care in a nonrelative*s home) reported 
more changes in arrangements in the last 4 months 
than women who were currently using in-home care. 



*H.B. Pressor, "Place of CWld Care and Medicated Respiratory 
Illness Among Young American Children, "Journal of Marriage and 
the FamUy, Vol. 50 (Novemt^y ;1M8), pp. OOS-1005. 
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Figure 5. 

Employed Mothers Losing Time from Work due to Failures in 
Child Care Arrangements, by Age of Youngest Child: Fall 1988 

Percent 
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Source: Table 5. Age of child (years) 



Twenty-five percent of women who used family day- 
care provldeni reported changing thoir arrangements In 
the last 4 months. If the current child care arrangement 
was provided by a grandparent in the grandparent's 
home, then only 8 percent of women changed their 
child's arrangement, suggesting more stability In arrange- 
ments among relatives than nonretatives. 

About 16 percent of women who were currently using 
organized child care facilities changed arrangements in 
the last 4 months (table 5). It Is likely, however, that 
many of these centers and nursery schools wore closed 
In the summer nrionths causing the mother to have 
sought an alternative an'angement at some time in the 
last 4 months. About twice as many mothers using 
nursery schools changed arrangements in this period as 
did mothers who used day care centers. 

RMsone for change. The principal reason for chang- 
ing child care arrangements given by employed women 
In the survey was due to changes In the child's school 
enrollment. About one-half of all reasons given for 
changing an'angements fell in this category. This reason 
was especially pronounced for grade-school-age chil- 
dren, reaching about two^thirds of all women whose 
youngest child was of grade-school ago (table I). 
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The second most frequently specified reason was 
because of a change in the mothers employment or 
school schedule (14 percent). Reasons of availability or 
reliability of child care arangements each accounted for 
9 percent of the reasons given by the mothers, more so 
for preschoolers than for children 12 to 14 years old. 
Surprisingly, concerns for child care costs were rather 
low (3 percent) on the list of reasons for changing child 
care arrangements. 

FAMILY EXPENDITURES ON CHILD CARE 

Overview. Weekly expenses for child care arrange- 
ments shown in this section refer to the overall expen- 
ditures on child care that families mal^e for all of their 
children under 1 5 years of age.^^ The questions on child 
care expenses were asked of parents only if any of their 
three youngest children under age 1 5 were cared for by 
a grandparent, other relative or a nonrelative, or if any 



^^Cotts were also asked of women enrolled In school, unemployed 
women, and male guardians of children. The child care expenditures 
for these groups were very small relative to the total expenses for 
child care for families where mother was employed. Unless otherwise 
specified, child care coats shown in this report refer of)iy to famlMea 
where the mother was employed. 
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Table I. Rutont for Changes In Child Car* Arrangamanta: Fall 198d 



[Numbers In thousands. Data shown «r« llmitad to niothws who chanoed an arrangemant In tho last 4 ntonths. Percentages total to more >han 
100.0 because of multiple answers) 



Rmsoos for changes In chUd care 
arrangement 


Total 


Age of children 


Mother employed 


Type of shift 


Less 

than 1 
yoar 


1 and 2 
years 


3 and 4 
yeara 


5 to 11 

years 


12 to 14 

years 


Full time 


Part time 


Day shift 


Not 
a day 
sMft 


^klmb•r of mothers 


2.960 


244 


606 


482 


1.301 


235 


2,019 


941 


2,072 


888 


ChKd's school srrengffrtent 


46.9 


7.5 


26.4 


40.4 


64.6 


73.4 


49.6 


47.3 


50.4 


45.5 


Mother's job or school sc)>ed uls . . . 


14.2 


17.8 


17.7 


16.0 


12.1 


8.4 


12.3 


18.3 


13.4 


16.1 


Cost 


2.5 


7.6 


1.6 


3.1 


2.2 




2.3 


3.0 


2.8 


1.8 


AvsKebWty or hours of care pro* 
























8.9 


11.6 


16.1 


. 10.6 


6.1 


3.2 


9.9 


6.8 


8.9 


9.0 


ReNabMty of cart provider/ qusMty 






















or cars provided 


8.5 


17.6 


13.7 


13.3 


3.4 


5.7 


9.1 


7.2 


9.3 


6.7 


Locatkw or acctsibMrty to cere 
























4.0 


6.4 


6.0 


5.0 


2.3 


2.2 


3.9 


4.3 


4.6 


2.6 


Found better/lets expense/ more 
























5.2 


11.4 


7.2 


8.4 


2.9 




5.1 


5.2 


5.4 


4.7 




23.6 


37.2 


28.3 


27.5 


18.5 


19.4 


23,9 


22.9 


21.7 


28.0 



- Representa zero. 



children were placed in day /group care centers, nurs- 
ery/preschoois or before/after school-based activities. 
Excluded were women who used only family members 
(i.e., child's father or siblings) or only kindergartens 
/grade schools, or if the child cared for himself or 
herself. Therefore, cash transfers to family members or 
payments for schooling were not included in child care 
costs. 

In previous surveys only one question was asked to 
obtain informatk)n on the aggregate cost of child care 
for all children in the household. However, In the 1988 
survey, specific questions on child care costs were 
asked indivkJually for each child regarding both primary 
and secondary arrangements. Comparisons of 1988 
child care costs with prior surveys should be made with 
these differences in survey design in mind. 

Of the 18.8 million employed women with children 
under 15 years old in fall 1988, 40 percent (7.5 millton) 
reported that they made a cash (money) payment for 
child care services for at least one of their children 
(table 6), up from 33 percent in 1987^^ Average child 
care costs of $54 per week per family were pakl by the 
families of employed women who reported such pay- 
ments, amounting to an estimated annual expenditure 
of 21.1 billk)n dollars^^. The average monthly family 
Income of women who paid for child care servtees was 
$3,460 of which $1 ,396 (±$48) of this amount was their 
own personal income. Childcare payments represented 
about 6.8 percent of their total family income, not 
different from the 1987 estimate of 6.6 percent We do 
not know what proportion of these child care expendi- 
tures were paid by the mother out of her own personal 
income. 



^ ^TT>e 1967 eetimatea reported are from Current Population Repofta, 
Series P-70, No. 20. op.clt, table 7B. 

^*The total coat of chHd care for 1968 for all fanoUle^. including 
O • with mothera enrolM In school or unemptoyed and vvtth male 
> I p diwie of chikkw) amounted to $22.6 blUk)n (derived from 



Table J shows child care costs estimated from four 
SIPP surveys conducted between winter 1984-65 and 
fall 1968. Since the first survey in winter 1984-85, child 
care costs have increased from $40.30 to $54.00 per 
week. However, $5.5 of this increase was the result of 
inflation. 

Table J. Weekly Cost of Child Care Per Family 
With Children Under 15 Years: 
Selected Periods, 1984 to 1988 

(Limited to famlliea v^th employed n[X)ther8 who paid cash for child 
care arrangements for any of their children) 



Period 


Current dollars 


Constant dollara 


Moan 


Standard 
error 


Mean 


StarKiard 
error 


Sept to Dec. 1966 


$54.0 


$1.2 


$54.0 


$1.2 


Sept to Nov. 1967 


48.5 


1.8 


50.6 


1.9 


Sept to Nov. 1986 


44.3 


1.4 


48.3 


1.5 


Dec. 1964 to March 1985.. 


40.3 


1.1 


45.8 


1.3 



Note: Constant dollar estimates were derived by using the con- 
sumer price index for all urtmn consumers for the specified periods 
from the Monthly Labor Review published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistk^. 



Age of children. For women with preschool-age chil- 
dren, 68 percent made cash payments for the care of 
their children in fall 1988, compared to 19 percent for 
women whose youngest child was 5 years old and over 
(table 6). Women with preschoolers also paid more per 
week ($59) and spent a higher proportion of their 
monthly family income on child care (7 percent) than dkl 
women whose youngest child was 5 to 14 years old ($40 
per week for child care expenses and 5 percent of 
family income on child care). 

Women with three or more children paid an average 
of $1 1 more per week^for child care than did women 
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who had only one child. Families with three or more 
children spent 7 percent of their monthly family income 
on child care compared to 6 percent for families with 
only one child in the househoi It is likely that larger 
families had more older children of school age for which 
child care cr ) are less; larger families^ then» do not 
necessarily in higher or even comparable average 
child care costs per child. Data in table 6 also show that 
while married women spent more per week on child 
care ($56) than did unmarried women ($47)» a smaller 
proportion of their monthly family income was spent on 
child care services (6 percent) than that of unmarried 
women (10 percent). 

Poverty and Income. About 8 percent of employed 
women (1.6 million) with children under 15 years old 
were living in poverty (table 6). Thirty percent of women 
living in poverty reported paying for child care services 
compared to 41 percent of women living above the 
poverty level. Women in poverty paid an average of $42 
per week while women who were living in households 
above poverty level paid an average of $55 per week 
(figure 6). However, among women making child care 
payments, those !n poverty spent a considerably higher 
proportion of their monthly family income on child care, 
21 percent, compared to 7 percent among women living 
In families that were not in poverty (figure 7). The 
estimated average monthly family income of the women 
in the survey who were living in poverty and paying for 
child care was $879 per month compared to $3,633 per 
month for women living in families above the poverty 
line. 

Women living in families with low monthly incomes 
also spent a major portion of their income on child care. 
Among women making child care payments, those in 
families whose monthly income was less than $1,500 
per month spent 18 percent of their income on child 
care (table 6). At the other end of the income scale, 
families whose income was $4,500 and over per month 
spent only 5 percent of their family income on child care 
services. These disparities in child care expenditures as 
a percent of family income and poverty status were also 
noted in a report based on the 1 990 National Child Care 
Survey.i3 

Regional differences. Table 6 shows that child care 
costs were about $14 per week higher in the Northeast 
($64) than in the South ($50). This pattern of regional 
differences was also found in the 1986 and 1987 SIPP 
surveys.^^ Families in the Northeast reported that their 
child care expenditures made up about 8 percent of 
their monthly family income compared to 7 percent for 
families in the South. 



Comparison of SIPP and Internal Revenue Service 

estimates. The Internal Revenue Sen/ice (IRS) in 1988 
approved as tax credits child care costs for dependent 
children under 15 years of age of taxpayers while they 
were working or looking for work.^» Qualified expenses 
include amounts paid for household services and care 
of the taxpayer's dependent child while he/she was at 
work or looking for work. Expenditures for child care 
related sen/ices outside of the child's home also quali- 
fied for the child care credit. 

The maximum amount of these expenses to which 
the credit could be applied was the lesser of earned 
income or $2,400 for one qualifying child and the lesser 
of earned income or $4,800 for two or more children. 
The credit varied between 30 percent of these expenses 
for taxpayers with a adjusted gross income of $10,000 
or less and 20 percent for taxpayers with an adjusted 
gross income of $28,000 or more. There are many more 
restrictions in claiming child care credits (e.g., exclusion 
of child care expenses while taxpayer is off from work 
because of illness or cost of sending child to an 
oven>ight camp) which may underestimate the total 
amount c^* money actually paid for child care. 

The latest available information for tax year 1988 
from the IRS indicates that $3.8 billion of tax credits 
were filed on 9 million individual tax returns.^® Compar- 
ative data from the SIPP for fall 1988 show that 7.5 
million employed women had at least one child under 1 5 
years old and paid an estimated $21.1 billion for child 
care arrangements in 1988 (table 6). The following 
example indicates the differences between the actual 
cost of child care incurred and the amount of child care 
credits allowed to families by the IRS. 

If a family paid $70 per week for the care of one child, 
their total child care costs for the year would be $3,640. 
If their adjusted gross income was over $28,000^^ the 
maximum amount of child credit they are allowed to 
claim would be $480 (20 percent of $2,400), This 
example illustrates that while families with working 
parents paid an estimated $21 billion for child care in 
1988, only $3.8 billion was credited to these families by 
the IRS. 

COSTS OF INDIVIDUAL CHILD CARE 
ARRANGEMENTS 

The data shown so far in this report on child care 
expenditures have focused on the number of families 
paying for child care arrangements. When estimating 



^^B. Wiiler. S.L Hofferth. ft Th« Demand and Supply of 
Chlid Cm In 1990 (National Association for the Education of Young 
Children: Washington. D.C. 1991). 

^^Current Population Raporta, Sarlea P-70, No. 20, op.clt, p. 12. 



^ ^Subsequent changes to the IRS codes have limited credits to 
children under 13 years old. More stringent provision in the tax forma 
now require the claimant to list the child's care provider's name, 
address, and social security or taxpayer identification number. 

^•internal Revenue Service, "IrKlividual Income Tax Returns, 1908,** 
Statistics of the Income Division of the Internal Revenue Servica, 
Publication No. 1304 (September 1991). table 1.4. 

^^The median family Income of all married-couple families with a 
wife in tlie paid labor force In 1988 was $42,709 (Cun-ent Population 
Reports, Series P-eo, No. 174, table 13). 
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Figure 6. 

Average Weekly Cost of Child Care: Fall 1988 

Dollars per week 

75 




<$1,500 $1,500- $3,000- $4,500+ Below Above 

$2,999 $4,499 poverty poverty 

Monthly family Income Poverty status 

Source: Table 6. 



Figure 7. 

Percent of Monthly Family Income Spent on Child Care: Fall 1988 
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<$1,500 



Source: Table 6. 
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the cost of individual arrangements, however, the unit of 
analysis becomes the arrangement Itself rather than the 
number of children in the an^angement For example, a 
family with three children may use a nursery school for 
the youngest child and pay a neighbor for after school 
care for the two older children. In this case there are 
only two types of paid arrangements (day care center 
and a neighbor) even though there are three children 
using the an'angements. In this example, the an^ange- 
ment used only for the youngest child will be described 
as a "separate an^angement" while the arrangement 
used for the two older children by the neighbor will be 
described as a "shared arrangement" 

Separate and shared arrangements. In fall 1988, 30 
million children under 15 years of age of employed 
women used almost 42 million child care arrangements 
or 1 .4 arrangements for each child. Of these 42 million 
an-angements, 31 million required no cash payments as 
over one*half of these were composed of kindergarten 
/grade school arrangements (table 7). Cash payments 
were required at least 90 percent of the time when 
family day-care providers or organized child care anrange* 
ments were used. Cash payments for anangements 
were less frequently made when grandparents or other 
relatives were used. 

Of the 11 million anangements for which cash pay- 
ments were made, 6.7 million children were in separate 
arrangements and another 4.4 million children were in 
shared an^angements for two or more siblings (table 7). 
Shared arrangements were more frequently used when 



care was provided for children in their own home (64 
percent) than in another home (43 percent) or in orga- 
nized child care facilities (25 percent). Shared arrange- 
ments were more frequently used when the youngest 
sibling was of grade-school-age (48 percent) than pre- 
school age (34 percent). However, for both ages approx- 
imately one-half of all shared arrangements occuned in 
the home of the provider. 

For purposes of computing child care costs, the 4.4 
million children in shared arrangements shown in table 
7 were further grouped to reflect the 2 million actual 
payments made for these anangements (table K). On 
average, 2.2 children shared each paid arrangement. 
Child care costs per hour per child for the 6.7 million 
separately paid anangements was $2.87 compared to 
$2.01 for the 2 million an-angement groups where child 
care sen/ices were shared. 

Child care costs for separate arrangements. Women 
who have a failure in a child care arrangement may 
need to pay a higher premium for emergency care for a 
brief period of time. In addition, child care providers who 
may be willing to work for only a few hours per week 
may demand higher pay per hour to meet some mini- 
mum expenses or wage requirements on their part. 
Child care centers may also structure their pricing 
differently for daily users of their facilities as compared 
to families who contract for long term enrollment of their 
child. 

Among families making separate payments for child 
care an^angements (table K), those using 10 or more 



Table K. Hourly Child Care Coste for Children of Employed Mothers, by Hours ^f Child Care Used Per 
Week: Fall 1988 

(Numbers of arrangements In ttwjsands) 



Age of cNkJ and hours 
used per week 



ALLCHIUMEN 



Total 

Less than 10 hours. 
10 Of nrxxe hours. . . 



CHILDREN UNDER S YEARS' 



Tou: 

Less than 10 hours. 
10 or nr>ore hours. . . 



CHILDREN 6 to 14 YEARS' 



Total 

Less than 10 hours. 
10 or fDore hours. . . 



Payments made separately 



Number of 
arrangenoents 



6.710 
1.714 
4.995 



4.559 
868 
3.691 



2.150 
846 
1.301 



Cost per hour 



Mean^ 



$2.87 
6.06 
1.78 



$2.62 
6.49 
1.71 



$3.41 
5.61 
1.98 



Standard 

en^or 



$0.12 
0.39 
0.05 



$0.14 

0.55 
0.06 



$0.25 
0.53 
0.10 



Payments shared with others 



Number of 
arrarigements 
groups 



1.962 
101 
1.861 



1.411 
41 
1.371 



550 
60 
490 



Cost per hour 



Mean^ 



$2.01 
(B) 
1.70 



$1.77 
(B) 
1.71 



$2.61 
(B) 
1.67 



Standard 
error 



$0.18 
(B) 
0.10 



$0.14 

(B) 
0.13 



$0.57 
(B) 
0.13 



ERLC 



B Base less than 200.000. 

^ Average Individual costs per hour per cWld for each arrangement 

'For shared arrangements, age refers to age of youngest child hfi arrar>gement 
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hours of child card per week made lower hourly pay- 
ments ($1.78) than those using less than 10 hours of 
child care ($6.06). On average, families using child care 
for less than 10 hours a week used these an^angements 
for little more than one hour per weekday (5.8 hours 
week) and paid $31 per weekJ^' 

When parents used family day-care providers for less 
than 10 hours a week (5.7 hours on average), they paid 
$5.48 per hour for this an-angement. In comparison, 
parents who used family day-care providers for more 
than 10 hours per week (30.4 hours on average) paid 
$1.63 per hour (table 8). Large differences in expendi- 
tures by hourly usage of day/group care centers were 
also found: women who used this an^angement for less 



^"Data discussed rn this section for detailed child care arrange- 
ments used leas than 10 hours per week are from unpublished tat. 
not shown in this report 



than 1 0 hours per week paid $8.00 an hour vs. $1 .85 an 
hour when used more than 10 hours per week (table 8). 
The above exumples indicate that families who use 
child care services for less than 10 hours a week may 
pay unusually high hourly child care costs which are 
atypical of persons using arrangements most of the day 
throughout the week. 

Child care co8t« for shared arrangements. In an 

attempt to estimate typical child care costs of families 
who use separate and shared an'angements for more 
than a couple of hours a day, table L in this report shows 
the hourly costs of child care for families who used 
arrangements for at least 10 hours per week. These 
criteria were met by about 5 million arrangements for 
which payments are made separately and for 1 .9 million 
an^angement groups for which payments are shared 
(table K). 



Table L. Hourly Child Care Costs for Children of Employed Mothers, by Type of Child Care Arrangement: 
Fall 1988 



(Umted to arrar>gement8 used for 10 or more hours per week) 



Aae of child and 
type of arran9ement 


Payment made separately 


Paynmnt shared with others 


Mean 


Standard error 


Mean 


Standard error 


ALL CHILDREN 










Total^ 


$1.78 


$0.05 


$1.70 


$0.10 




1.38 


0.09 


0.99 


0.13 




1.42 


0.15 


1.06 


0.17 


Other relative 


1.34 


0.12 


(B) 


(B) 




1.76 


0.08 


1.78 


0.14 


In cWW's home 


2.61 


0.39 


2.35 


0.31 




1.63 


0.06 


1.52 


0.14 


Organized child care facilities 


1.91 


0.09 


1.95 


0.23 




1.85 


0.12 


1.95 


0.28 


Nursery/ preschool 


2.02 


0.14 


(B) 


(B) 


CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS^ 










Total 


$1.71 


$0.06 


$1.71 


$0.13 




1.26 


0.09 


0.93 


0.14 




1.19 


0.15 


(B) 


(B) 




1.32 


0.12 


(B) 


(B) 


By nonrelat{ve 


1.75 


0.10 


1.89 


0.19 


In child's home 


(B) 


(B) 


2.69 


0.46 


In another home 


1.59 


0.08 


1.59 


0.19 




1.83 


0.10 


1.86 


0.26 


Day/group care 


1.70 


0.13 


1.84 


0.28 




2.07 


0.15 


(B) 


(B) 


CHILDREN 5 to 14 YEARS^ 










Total^ 


$1.98 


$0.10 


$1.67 


$0.13 


By relative 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


Grandparent 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


Other relative 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


By nonrelative 


1.81 


0.12 


1.51 


0.13 


In child's home 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


In another home 


1.77 


0.13 


1.34 


0.12 


Organized cNId care facilities 


2.12 


0.19 


(B) 


(B) 


Day/group care 


2.22 


0.22 


(B) 


(B) 


Nursery/preschool 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 



B Base less than 200.000. 

^Includes arrar>gement8 not shown separately. 

' X slwed arrangements, age refers to age of youngest child in the arrangement. p 
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Child care costs for all children under IS using 
separately paid arrangements were estimated at $1 78 
per hour, not significantly different from hourly costs 
($1.70) when two or more children shared the same 
provider (table L)J^ For children under 5 years old, child 
care costs were $1.71 an hour regardless of whether 
payments were made separately or shared. A reduction 
in hourly costs, however, did occur among older chil- 
dren when arrangements were shared, as parents of 
older children who shared the same provider received a 
$0.31 per hour discount per child. 

Data in table L show that reductions in hourly child 
care costs occurred only when the child's relatives, 
especially their grandparents, provided the care. When 
payments were made separately, care by relatives cost 
$1.38 per hour for all children, compared to $0.99 per 
hour when shared payments were made. No reductions 
in hourly costs were noted when payments were shared 
for either nonrelative care or for ca''e in organized child 
care facilities. 

The hourly costs of child care by a nonrelative, when 
payments were made separately or shared, were about 
one dollar more when the care provider came to the 
child's home than when the child was brought to the 
provider's home. This difference may result from the 
extra transportation costs and the general inconve- 
nience experienced by the provider. However, this larger 
payment may also reflect the fact that the provider In the 
child's home may be asked to do other household 
chores in addition to baby sitting. 

NOTE ON ESTIMATES 

Estimates of primary and secondary child care arrange- 
ments shown in this report are based on respondents* 



^•When arrangements were shared, the total amount of time spent 
by all children was used as the denominator in computing the hourly 
costs of the shared arrangements. 



answers to the question of what their child was usually 
doing during the time that they were at work or enrolled 
in school. The estimates of the number of children being 
left unsupervised by an adult during this period may be 
underestimated by those respondents who perceive 
that leaving the child unattended may be interpreted as 
an undesirable response. In some cases, parents — out 
of concern for their child's safety— may be unwilling to 
reveal their child's whereabouts when asked about this 
subject. The misreporting of any specific child care 
arrangement may affect the overall distribution of child 
care arrangements shown in this report. In all cases, the 
interviewer accepted the respondent's answers and did 
not question the validity of the response. 



USER COMMENTS 



We are interested in your reaction to the usefulness 
of the information presented in this report and the 
content of the subject area covered in the questionnaire 
(see appendix E for a facsimile of the questionnaire). 
We welcome your recommendations for improving our 
sun/ey work and reports. If your have suggestions or 
comments, please send them to: 

Current Survey Comments 
Population Division 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington, DC 20233-3400 

If you prefer you can contact the authors of this 
report at 301-763-5303. 
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Table 1. Primary Child Care Arrangements Used by Mothers for Children Under 15 Years, by Marital and 
Employment Status of Mothers: Fall 1988 

(In thousands) 



Marital status and type 
of arrangement 



All Children 


Children under 5 years 


Children 5 to 14 years 




Employed 


Employed 




Employed 


Employed 




Employed 


Employed 


Total 


full time 


part time 


Total 


full time 


part time 


Total 


full time 


part time 


30,287 


19.678 


10.609 


9.483 


5.969 


3.514 


20,804 


13,709 


7.094 


5.158 


2,582 


2.577 


2.678 


1,242 


1,436 


2,480 


1,340 


1,141 


2,906 


1.155 


1,751 


1,433 


495 


938 


1,473 


660 


814 


770 


523 


247 


539 


339 


200 


232 


184 


47 


671 


443 


228 


207 


130 


77 


464 


314 


150 


811 


460 


351 


500 


278 


221 


311 


182 


129 


4.323 


3,082 


1,241 


3.491 


2,486 


1,004 


833 


596 


236 


1.060 


774 


286 


778 


563 


215 


282 


212 


71 


623 


393 


230 


476 


299 


177 


147 


94 


53 


2,640 


1.915 


725 


2.237 


1,624 


612 


403 


291 


113 


2,977 


2.223 


754 


2,451 


1,841 


610 


526 


382 


144 


1,931 


1,479 


452 


1,575 


1,220 


356 


356 


260 


96 


1,045 


744 


301 


875 


622 


254 


170 


122 


48 


361 


256 


105 


15 


6 


9 


346 


250 


96 


15,832 


10,785 


5,047 


121 


85 


36 


15.711 


10,700 


5,011 


481 


309 


172 


5 


5 


- 


476 


304 


172 


1.155 


442 


713 


723 


304 


419 


433 


138 


295 


23.868 


14.673 


9,196 


7,846 


4,802 


3,044 


16,022 


9,871 


6.151 


4,226 


1,930 


2,297 


2.215 


941 


1.274 


2,011 


989 


1,023 


2,869 


1,134 


1.735 


1,408 


480 


928 


1,461 


654 


807 


396 


267 


129 


284 


177 


107 


112 


90 


22 


363 


207 


156 


90 


47 


42 


273 


159 


114 


090 






433 




197 


165 


85 


80 


3,346 


2,376 


972 


2,845 


2,045 


800 


503 


332 


171 


814 


571 


243 


642 


462 


179 


172 


108 


64 


395 


234 


161 


340 


205 


134 


55 


28 


27 


2,139 


1,572 


568 


1,863 


1.377 


487 


276 


195 


81 


2,357 


1,699 


658 


1,995 


1.456 


540 


361 


243 


119 


1,485 


1,101 


384 


1,260 


947 


313 


225 


164 


71 


872 


597 


275 


735 


508 


227 


136 


89 


48 


250 


163 


87 


15 


6 


9 


235 


157 


78 


12,277 


7,888 


4,389 


87 


61 


26 


12.190 


7.827 


4,362 


313 


200 


113 


5 


5 


- 


308 


195 


113 


1,097 


417 


680 


683 

1 


289 


394 


414 


128 


286 


6,419 


5,006 


1.413 


1.637 


1.167 


470 


4.781 


3.838 


943 


932 


652 


280 


463 


301 


162 


469 


351 


118 


37 


21 


16 


24 


15 


9 


13 


6 


7 


375 


257 


118 


255 


162 


93 


120 


94 


25 


308 


236 


71 


117 


82 


35 


190 


154 


36 


212 


138 


74 


66 


42 


25 


146 


97 


49 


975 


706 


269 


646 


442 


204 


330 


264 


65 


246 


203 


42 


136 


100 


36 


110 


103 


7 


228 


159 


69 


136 


94 


43 


92 


66 


27 


501 


343 


157 


373 


248 


126 


128 


96 


32 


620 


525 


95 


455 


386 


70 


165 


139 


26 


446 


378 


69 


315 


272 


43 


131 


105 


26 


174 


147 


27 


140 


113 


27 


34 


34 




111 


93 


18 








111 


93 


18 


3.555 


2,896 


658 


34 


24 


10 


3.521 


2.872 


648 


168 


109 


59 








168 


109 


59 


58 


25 


33 


39 


15 


24 


19 


10 


9 



ALL MARITAL STATUSES 



Total 

Care in child's home 

By father 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelative 

Care in another home 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelative 

Organized child care facilities . . 

Day/group care center 

Nursery school/preschool . . . 

School-based activity 

Kindergarten/grade school — 

Child cares for self 

Mother cares for child at wod^V 



MARRIED, HUSBAND PRESENT 



Total 

Care In child's home 

By father 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelative 

Care in another home 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelative 

Organized child care facilities — 

Day/group care center 

Nursery school/ preschool 

School-lMised activity 

Kindergarten/grade school 

Child cares for self 

Mother cares for child at workV . . 

ALL OTHER MARITAL 
STATUSES^ 



Total 

Care in child's home 

By father 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelative 

Care In another home 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelative 

Organized child care facilities . . 

Day/group cafe center 

Nursery school/preschool . . . 

School-based activity 

Kindergarten/grade school — 

Child cares for self 

Mother cares for child at workV 



-Represents zero. 

^ Includes mothers working at home or away from home. 

^Includes manied. husband absent (including separated), widowed, divorced, and never-married mothers. 



ERLC 



3i 



BEST WV Ami? 



24 



Table 2. Prfirary Child Cart Arrangamants Uaad by Employad Mothara for Childran Undar 5 Yaara, by 
Charactariattca of Mothara: Fall 1988 

(In thousands) 



Chamctarifitic 



Typ* of primary chHd car* arrangwnant 



Number 
of 
ch}^ 
dr«n 


C«r« in child's hoirM by- 


Care in another home by- 


Day/ 

care 
center 


Nuraery/ 

pre- 
school 


School- 
baaed 

activity 


Kinder- 
Qarton/ 
Grade 
school 


Child 
cares 
for 
seH 


Moti>er 

for 
chUd' 




Grand- 
parent 


Other 
ratative 


Non- 
relative 


Grand- 
parent 


Other 
relative 


Nor>- 
relative 


9,483 


1,433 


539 


207 


500 


778 


476 


2.237 


1,575 


875 


15 


121 


5 


723 


7,919 


1,307 


405 


119 


442 


586 


328 


t,976 


1,255 


736 


15 


83 


5 


661 


1,270 


86 


100 


72 


35 


152 


137 


221 


277 


124 




26 




38 


806 


92 


63 


24 


35 


74 


36 


221 


in<i 






lU 




Of 


8 675 


1,341 


476 


183 


464 


704 


440 


2.016 


1 O 


fwc, 


1 9 


ill 

111 






7,846 


1,406 


284 


90 


' 433 


642 


340 


1,863 


1,260 


735 


15 


87 


5 


683 


1,637 


24 


255 


117 


66 


136 


136 


373 


315 


140 


• 


34 


• 


39 


1,523 


249 


108 


36 


82 


160 


69 


392 


246 


32 






5 


144 


3,925 


596 


290 


93 


253 


363 


230 


1,029 


595 


196 


8 




• 


273 


4 035 


587 


141 


78 


164 


255 


178 


816 






f 


-1 Oi 






1,030 


148 


104 


74 


36 


100 


92 


202 


106 


83 


' 


18 


- 


85 


3,948 


653 


2S6 


62 


111 


407 


220 


952 


564 


282 


2 


44 


5 


361 


2,304 


352 


68 


49 


122 


164 


116 


496 


426 


262 


13 


31 




184 


2.201 


280 


80 


22 


231 


87 


49 


587 


476 


269 


* 


28 


• 


92 


5.969 


495 


339 


130 


278 


563 


299 


1,624 


1,220 


622 


6 


85 


5 


304 


0,9 1^ 


938 


200 


77 


221 


215 


177 


812 


356 


254 


9 


36 




419 


2,503 


360 


97 


19 


212 


124 


58 


615 


530 


336 


9 


39 




101 


4,055 


574 


226 


82 


165 


410 


223 


982 


696 


351 


6 


6 


5 


287 


1,722 


363 


117 


48 


69 


126 


83 


295 


214 


107 








291 


68 


- 


- 


10 


• 




12 


12 


10 












181 


26 


17 




4 


26 


12 


40 


97 


1A 








1 


938 


109 


76 


47 


50 


92 


89 


289 


95 


59 




20 




12 


1,624 


242 


123 


70 


36 


156 


138 


327 


243 


82 




20 




187 


3,542 


625 


181 


7D 


145 


322 


225 


784 


559 


280 


12 


41 




293 


2,506 


367 


127 


33 


122 


202 


76 


674 


443 


272 


3 


35 




135 


1,787 


178 


108 


32 


197 


99 


35 


444 


320 


242 




25 




107 


833 


125 


96 


34 


19 


66 


60 


157 


106 


67 




7 




94 


8,828 


1,307 


442 


171 


480 


711 


414 


2,071 


1.459 


809 


15 


114 


5 


628 


1,669 


396 


95 


44 


131 


112 


104 


339 


210 


134 


13 


18 




72 


2,569 


384 


168 


63 


119 


169 


143 


716 


406 


136 




25 




219 


3,273 


401 


157 


52 


149 


335 


147 


681 


649 


427 


2 


67 


5 


201 


1,973 


251 


118 


29 


101 


161 


82 


500 


300 


179 




12 




231 


7,106 


1,105 


426 


167 


390 


535 


323 


1,610 


1,196 


762 


15 


104 


5 


466 


2,874 


406 


217 


99 


142 


233 


171 


666 


438 


293 


3 


46 


5 


132 


4,234 


699 


210 


66 


247 


302 


152 


922 


760 


469 


12 


59 




334 


2,375 


328 


112 


40 


110 


242 


153 


626 


377 


113 




17 




25 



Total . 

Race: 
WhHe . 

Black. . 



Hispanic orioin: 

Hispanic 

ftotHlapanic.. 



Marital sUtus: 
Married, spouse present . 
Atl other marital stat- 



Age of child: 
Leas ti^ 1 year. 
1 arKi 2 years . . . 
3 find 4 years . . . 



Educational attainment 
Leas tt>an high achoc!. . . 

High school 

College, 1 to 3 years . . . 
College, 4 or more yevs 

Employment status: 

Full t(me 

Part time 



Occupation:^ 
Marvsgerial-professlonal . 
Technical, salee, and 

administrative support. . 

Service occupations 

Farming, forestry, and 

fishing 

Precision production, 

craft, and repair 

Operators, fabricators. 

ar>d laborers 



Monthly family income:^ 

Leas than $1,500 

$1,500 to $2,999 

$3,000 to $4,499 

$4,500 and over 



Poverty le/el:^ 
Below poverty level. . 
Atx)ve poverty level 

Region of residence: 

l^orti>east 

Midweet 

Soutii 

Weet 



Metropolitan reeidance: 
Metropolitan 

In centi^al dties 

Outside central cities 
NonmetropoHtan 



-Representa zero. 

^Includes motiiers woddng at home or away from home. 

'Includes married, husband absent (including separated), widowed, divorced, and never-married mothers. 
^Excludes mothers in the Armed Forcee. 
^Omits persons who did not report family ir>oome. 



ERLC 



32 



25 



Table 3. Child Car« Arrangements Used by Employed Mothers for Children 5 to 14 Years: Fall 1988 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Type of arrangement 


5 to 14 years 


5 years 


6 to 1 1 years 


.2 to 14 years 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


raiMARY ARRANQEMENT 






















lUU.U 


O AAA 


inn n 


1 9 KAA 


inn n 


fi 119 


ion 0 






11 Q 


QZ1 


1*1 0 


1 ^n 


12.3 


599 


9.8 


ft- . 




f .1 


£44 


11^ 

1 1 .4 




7 0 


00£ 






232 


1.1 


42 


1.9 


141 


1.1 


49 


0.8 




464 


2.2 


14 


0.7 


? 


2.3 


163 


2.7 




311 


1.5 


41 


1.9 


21b 


1.7 


54 


09 




833 


4.0 


316 


14.7 


401 


3.2 


116 


1.9 


By grandparent 


282 


1.4 


76 


3.5 


139 


1.1 


DO 


4 4 

1.1 


By other relative 




n 7 




2.4 


79 


0.6 


16 


0.3 




403 


1.9 


188 


8.8 


1*^3 


1.5 


32 


0.5 




526 


2.5 


409 


19.1 


113 


0.9 


4 


0.1 




356 


1.7 


239 


11.2 


113 


0.9 


4 


0.1 




170 


0.8 


170 


7.9 












346 


1.7 


35 


1.7 


232 


1.9 


79 


1.3 


l^lnrlarnarfAn / nr^^^^ ft/^K/v^l 


15,711 


75.5 


926 


43.2 


9,911 


79.0 


4.874 


79.8 




476 


2.3 






135 


1.1 


340 


5.6 




433 


2.1 


117 


5.5 


216 


1.7 


100 


1.6 


PRIMARY ARRANQEMENT 


















EXCLUDIMO CillLO'S TIME IN 


















SCHOOL 






















inn n 


9 AAA 




19 f>4A 


100.0 


6,112 


100.0 




o,Udd 


OA o 


4o0 


0*\ 1 


T 4in 


£ r 


1,128 


18.5 




^,4yi 


ion 




1Q Q 


1 R*W 


1*? 0 


559 


9.1 








71 
f 1 


o.o 




'\ 4 


121 


2.0 






D.U 


■^1 


P 4 


836 


6.7 


364 


6.0 




672 


3.2 


75 


3.5 


513 


4.1 


84 


1.4 




3,014 


14.5 


596 


27,6 


2,038 


16.2 


379 


6.2 


By grandparent 


1,000 


4.8 


162 


7.6 


670 


5.3 


167 


2.7 




340 


1.6 


87 


4.1 


203 


1.6 


50 


0.8 




1,673 


8.0 


347 


16.2 


1,164 


9.3 


162 


2.7 


Organized child care facilities 


1,171 


5.6 


529 


24.7 


623 


5.0 


18 


0.3 


Day/group care center 


985 


4.7 


344 


16.0 


623 


5.0 


18 


0.3 


Nursery/preschool 


186 


0.9 


186 


8.7 










SchooM)a8ed activity' 


677 


3.3 


65 


3,0 


464 


3.7 


148 


2.4 




1,401 


6.7 






517 


4.1 


865 


14.5 




8,754 


42.1 


301 


14.0 


5,063 


40.3 


3,390 


55.5 


Work hours >time In school 


5,699 


27.4 


184 


8.6 


3,267 


26.0 


2,246 


36.8 


Work hours < «time In school 


3.055 


14.7 


117 


5.4 


1.796 


14.3 


1,142 


18.7 


Mother cares for chiki at work^ 


754 


3.6 


159 


7.4 


432 


3.4 


164 





-Represents zero 

Mnciudos vyomen working at home or away from homo. 

'Indudss a smaii number of children (17,000) who used school as their secorxiary arrangement 



33 



26 



Table 4. Children of Employtd Mothers Using Secondary Child Care Arrangements, by Age of Child and 
Type of Primary Care Arrangement Fall 1988 



(In thousands) 



AptofcWklandtyp« 
Of p&nuy trrange- 
m#nt 


All 

nil 
chM< 
dran 


Type of lacondary arrangamant 


Cara in chMd'a homa by- 


Care in anothar homa by- 


Oroanizad chUd cara 


School- 
bated 
•cuvny 


Kin- 
dar- 

gartan/ 
grade 

achoot 


Child 
caraa 

for 

MfT 


Mother 
caraa 

for 
cnnu 


r4o 

sec- 
ondary 
cara 
uaed 


1 OUM 


Fa- 


QrarKt- 
parant 


Othar 
rat«< 
uva 


Non- 
rela- 
uva 


Total 


Grand- 
par dnt 


Othar 
reia- 
uva 


Non- 
reia- 
wa 


Total 


Day/ 

group 
cara 
oantar 


Nura- 
ary/ 

pro- 
school 


ALLCmOflOl 








































30^87 


3.794 


1.647 


541 


978 


629 


3 024 


1 047 


388 


1 589 


997 


765 


232 


345 


468 


072 


387 


20,300 


Cart in chiU't 




































h<xT>e 


5,158 


407 


106 


62 


100 


140 


315 


115 


71 


130 


103 


47 


56 


0 


183 


35 


16 


4.001 


By fiithsr 


2«0O6 


226 




18 


A1 


197 






f>n 


1 in 






1 U 


4 


1 12 




4 


9 91^ 


By grandptntnt . . 


770 


OQ 


10 
lo 






c 
0 


io 




c 
O 






7 


24 




22 






649 


By ottMf r»lath/« . 


671 


23 


8 


1 1 


1 


4 


13 


4 


7 


3 










19 






616 


By nonr«latlv« . . . 


811 


102 


70 


15 


3 


4 


24 


6 


0 


g 


27 


5 


23 


4 


30 




12 


612 


Cart in tnothsr 








































4,323 


413 


290 


44 


46 


33 


163 


68 


62 


32 


123 


22 


101 


4 


K2 




25 


3,462 


By grandp«r«nt . . 


1.060 


97 


61 


4 


16 


16 


33 




17 


16 


24 


6 


19 


4 


14 




9 


879 


By othsr rtlativ* . 


623 


47 


33 


w 


A 


7 

f 




1*5 


1 o 




1 7 

1 f 


0 


1 J 


- 


15 




- 


514 


By nonr«l«tiv« . . . 


2,640 


270 


196 


Of 


26 


1 1 


100 


53 


34 


14 


82 


12 


70 


■ 


113 




16 


2.060 


Oroanbwd chHd 




































car* tecHHiM 


2,977 


312 


162 


27 


26 


7*5 


^1 




AO 


1 97 


Do 


^1 


09 
iUC 


0 


7rt 




19 


O 4/17 


Day/group cm 






































c«ntar 


1,831 


170 


129 


8 


19 


13 


124 


87 


22 


14 


26 


4 


22 




67 






1 545 


NuTMiy/pra- 




































•choot 


1.045 


142 


52 


19 


9 


62 


177 


45 


20 


112 


37 


37 




5 


3 




19 


663 


Sd>ooM)«Md actlv- 






































rty 


361 


28 


11 


- 


9 


8 


15 


4 


3 


8 


12 


12 




4 


9 


11 


- 


262 


KIndaroartan/grada 




2,570 


1,024 


394 


791 


•361 


2.201 


717 


209 


1.275 


659 


643 


16 


319 


17 


926 


327 


8.813 


Cfilia caraa for aalf . 


481 


18 


- 


4 


5 


7 


4 


- 


- 


4 


- 


- 


- 


- 


6 






456 


Mothar carat for 






































bllHU III wViR .... 


1 llVk 
1. 190 


48 


34 


10 


• 


4 


25 


10 


- 


14 


37 


• 


37 


5 


41 


• 


• 


909 


CMILDftEN UNDER 






































f YEARi 






































Tota! 


9,483 


893 


503 


119 


104 


167 


645 


247 


162 


236 


283 


104 


17Q 


10 






60 


7,593 


Cara in child'a 






































2,678 


248 


74 


54 


41 


79 


226 


eo 


57 


69 


99 


43 


66 








16 


2,068 


By f athar 


1.433 


127 




18 


33 


7A 




An 


A* 

^ 1 


7Q 


AO 




1 f\ 

lU 








4 


1 069 


By grandparant . . 


539 




19 


10 


5 




11 




Q 


7 

f 




7 
f 


OA 
^4 










'441 


By ott>ar r«iath/a . 


207 


III 


4 


1 1 




4 


7 




7 


















182 


By noTtf-aittiva . . . 


500 


69 


50 


^ 15 


3 




6 




3 


3 


27 


5 


23 








12 


366 


Cara in anothar 






































hoo>a 


3.491 


358 


267 


34 


40 


18 


129 


50 


53 


25 


100 


25 


18 








22 


2,887. 


By grarKlparant . . 


778 


63 


45 




10 


7 


26 




12 


16 


20 


6 


14 








9 




By othar ra(ath/a . 


476 


43 


33 


3 


4 


3 


25 


in 


12 


3 


1^ 


c 


in 








- 


394 


By nonraiativa . . . 


2^7 




too 


J 1 




7 


76 


41 


29 


7 


65 


7 


58 








12 


1.831 


Organizad chHd 






































cara factNKaa 


2.451 


253 


144 


21 


16 


70 


9<51 
&9 1 


1 in 




in*; 


AA 


9Q 


ID 


c 






ID 


1 AAl 
1.001 


Day/group cara 


1,575 


































oantar 


144 


111 


8 


14 


10 


95 


65 


21 


9 


19 


4 


15 










1 318 


Nuraary/pra- 




































•choo< 


875 


110 


33 


13 


4 


59 


156 


45 


15 


96 


25 


25 




5 






16 


664 


Sci>ool-baaad adiv- 






































wy 


15 


2 


2 






























i3 


K^ndaj^artan/grada 


121 


17 


7 


6 


5 




20 




15 


4 


14 


14 




5 






6 


59 


CNid caraa for aa(f . 


5 


































5 


Mothar caraa for 






































child at work' .... 


723 


14 


9 


5 






19 


7 




12 


25 




25 










664 


CHILDREN 1 to 14 






































YEARS 






































Total 


20.804 


2«900 


1,143 


421 


874 


462 


2.379 


800 


226 


1.353 


714 


661 


53 


335 


468 


972 


328 


12.706 


Cara(nch«d*a 




































homa 


2,480 


159 


32 


8 


50 


60 


89 


35 


14 


40 


4 


4 




8 


163 


35 




2.003 


By f athar 


1.473 


99 






46 


51 


65 


25 


8 


31 


4 


4 




4 


112 


35 




1.155 


By grandparant . . 


232 


22 




8 


10 


5 


















22 






186 


By othar raiath/a . 


464 


4 


3 




1 




6 


4 




3 










19 






434 


By nonralaiiva . . . 


311 


33 


29 






4 


18 


6 


6 


6 








4 


30 






226 



Sm toomotM •! and of tabte. 



34 



27 



Tabid 4. Children of Employed Mothers Using Secondary Child Care Arrangements, by Age of Child and 
Type of Primary Care Arrangement Fall 1988— Continued 

(In thousands) 



Agsof chUdandtype 
of primaiy arrarvge- 



Ati 
chil- 
dren 



Typs of •#condary arrangement 



Care In chHd't home by- 



Total 



Fa- 
ther 



Grand- 
parent 



Other 
rela- 
tive 



rela- 
tive 



Care In another fwms by- 



Total 



Grand- 
parent 



Ottw 
rota- 
tive 



Non- 
reia- 
ttve 



Oreanized chikl care 



ToUl 



Day/ 
group 
care 
center 



Nura- 
ery/ 
pre- 
•choo] 



School- 
bated 
activity 



der- 
garton/ 
grade 
school 



Chikt 
cares 
for 
•etf 



Mother 
cares 

for 
chHd' 



No 
sec- 
ondary 
care 
used 



Care In ar>other 

home 

By grarxiparent . 
By other relative 
By nonrelative . . 
Organized child 

care facilities 

Day/group care 
center 



Nursery/ pro- 
school 



School-based activ- 
ity. 



Kindergarten/ 
school 



/grade 



GhHd cares for self 
Mother cares for 
child at work^ . . . 



833 
282 
147 
403 

526 

356 

170 

346 

15.711 
476 

433 



55 
34 
3 

17 

58 

26 

32 

26 

2,653 
16 

33 



24 

15 

8 

37 
18 
19 
9 

1.017 
24 



389 
4 



10 
5 
4 

9 

786 
5 



16 
9 
3 
4 

5 

2 

3 

8 

361 
7 



34 
4 
6 

24 

50 

29 

21 

15 

2.181 
4 



18 

6 

12 

22 
22 

4 

717 



9 
4 

5 
6 

1 
5 
3 

193 



7 
22 
5 

16 

8 

1,270 
4 



23 
4 

3 
16 

19 

7 

12 

12 

645 

12 



5 
12 

12 
12 
629 



19 
4 
3 

11 

7 
7 



16 



12 



4 

314 



142 

14 
15 
113 

70 

67 

3 

9 

17 
6 

41 



11 
926 



321 



570 
221 
120 
229 

326 

227 

90 

269 

8.754 
450 

336 



- Represents zero. 

^Includes niottiers working at home or away from home. 
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Table 5. Loss of Tfms from Work by Employad Mothers Because of Failures in Child Care Arrangements 
and Frequency of Changes In Child Care Arrangements: Fall 1988 



(Numbers in thousands. D£ta shown are limited to ennployed niothers) 



Characteristic 


All- 
mothers 


Mother 
with one 
child 


Lost time from work In last month 


Change in arrangement in last 4 months 


All mothers 


Mothers with one 
child 


All mothers 


Mothers with one 
child 


Number 


Pefcont 


Numlw 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


18,902 


9,210 


823 


4.4 


310 


3.4 


2,960 


15.7 


1,378 


15.0 


fylarltal status: 






















Married, spouse present 


14,262 


6.268 


618 


4.3 


227 


3.6 


2,255 


15.8 


945 


15.0 


AH othef marital statuses^ .... 


4,640 


2,921 


205 


4.4 


63 


2.8 


705 


15.2 


433 


14.8 


Age of youngest child: 
























1,456 


650 


Or 


D.U 


Qn 
oo 


C Q 


OA A 


4 C Q 

lo.o 


QO 


14.2 


1 af>d 2 years 


3,759 


1,654 


285 


7 R 


QO 


O.O 


ADA 


1A O 
lO.il 


OQA 


14.4 


3 and 4 years 


2,869 


1,169 


11 '4 










lO.f 


lyi 


16.3 


5 to 11 years 


7,935 


3,219 


302 


o.o 


ino 




1 ,09l 


1 f .0 






12 to 14 years 


2,864 


2,517 




1 Q 


oo 






A O 
O.il 


OI 7 


O.O 


Employment status: 






















Full time 


12,551 


6.440 


568 


4.5 


244 


3.8 


2.019 


16.1 


980 


15.2 


P*.ntkT>e 


6,350 


2,770 


255 


4.0 


66 


2.4 


941 


14.8 


398 


14.4 


lyiA' o* sriiTi: 






















rWw mhifi 




D,U4U 


553 


4.6 


219 


3.6 


2,072 


17.3 


969 


16.0 


Ma* a Am\j ^WtH 






270 


3.9 


91 


2.9 


888 


12.9 


409 


12.9 


Pk. s of primary care: 






















Care in child'! home 


(X) 


1,332 


(X) 


(X) 


32 


2.4 


(X) 


(X) 


91 


6.8 


By tamer 


(X) 


559 


(X) 


00 


14 


2.4 


(X) 


(X) 


52 


9.3 


By grandparent 


(X) 


337 


(X) 


00 


10 


2.9 


(X) 


(X) 


21 


6.2 


By other relative 


(X) 


278 


(X) 


(X) 


8 


2.9 


(X) 


(X) 


18 


6.6 


By nofvelative 


(X) 


157 


(X) 


(X) 


(B) 


(B) 


(X) 


(X) 


(B) 


(B) 






»,/00 


(X) 


(X) 


81 


4.6 


(X) 


(X) 


317 


18.1 


By grandparent 


(X) 


467 


(X) 


(X) 


8 


1.8 


(X) 


(X) 


37 


7.8 


By other relative 


(X) 


332 


(X) 


(X) 


20 


6.0 


(X) 


(X) 


47 


14.2 


By noorelative 


(X) 


951 


(X) 


(X) 


53 


5.5 


(X) 


(X) 


233 


24.5 


Organized child care facilities. 


(X) 


1.152 


(X) 


(X) 


59 


5.1 


(X) 


(X) 


186 


16.1 




(X) 


817 


(X) 


(X) 


37 


4.5 


(X) 


(X) 


110 


13.4 


Nursery school/preschooi. . . 


(X) 


335 


(X) 


(X) 


22 


6.6 


(X) 


(X) 


76 


22.7 


Schoot-based activity 


(X) 


81 


(X) 


(X) 


(B) 


(B) 


(X) 


(X) 


(B) 


(B) 


Kindergarten/grade school . . . 


(X) 


4.409 


(X) 


(X) 


130 


3.0 


(X) 


(X) 


709 


16.1 




(X) 


229 


(X) 


(X) 






(X) 


(X) 


2 


0.9 


Mother cares for child at 


















work* 


(X) 


258 


(X) 


(X) 


8 


3.2 


(X) 


(X) 


17 


6.7 



(X) Not applicable. -RepresenU zero. (B) Base less than 200,000. 

^Includes manied, hust)and absent (Including separated), widowed, divorced, and never-married mothers, 
'includes nK)thert working at home or away from honr)e. 
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Table 6. WMkiy Child Car* Costs Paid by Famiiias: Faii 1088 

(Nufnb«r» of p«r»nt« in thoowndi. ExclucJa* persons with no report of family Income In last 4 monttis) 



Characteristic 























Income spent on 










Weekly child 


Hoiirs worked 


^4onthly family 


chlkj care per 




No 


Payments made 


care exper^sea 


per week 


income 


month 




pay. . 




















Standard 




ments 




Per- 




Standard 




Standard 




Standard 


Per- 


Number 


made 


Number 


cent 


Mean^ 


error 


Mean^ 


error 


Mean^ 


error 


cent^ 


error 


21.106 


13,009 


8,009 


36.4 


$53.4 


1.17 


36.1 


0.34 


$3,371 


92 


6.9 


0.2 


111 Rl!l 


1 1 323 


7,520 


39.9 


54.0 


1.23 


36.7 


0.32 


3,460 


95 


6.8 




740 


'656 


82 


11.1 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


794 


547 


246 


31.0 


4O.0 


0. iw 






^, lOV 


306 


8.1 


1.2 


732 


461 


261 


34.2 


52.7 


8.64 


43.7 


1.87 


2,525 


352 


9.0 


1.3 


16.4fl7 


9,218 


6,281 


40.5 


$54.8 


1.32 


36.2 


0.35 


$3,578 


107 


6.6 


0.2 


2,877 


1,631 


1,046 


39.1 


47.8 


3.13 


38.5 


0.85 


2,616 


157 


7.9 


0.5 


1,428 


797 


631 


44.2 


50.9 


4.90 


36.6 


1.02 


2,668 


192 


8.3 


0.6 


17,416 


10,526 


8,689 


39.6 


54.3 


1.26 


36.6 


0.34 


3,632 


102 


6.7 


0.2 


14,237 


8,520 


5,718 


40.2 


56.3 


1.44 


36.0 


0.37 


3,916 


116 


6.2 


0.2 


4,605 


2,803 


1,802 


39.1 


46.7 


2.14 


38.7 


u.oo 






in 1 


0.5 


6,063 


2.563 


5 620 


66.3 


69.2 


1.47 


35.9 


0.37 


3,497 


110 


7.3 


0.2 


1,462 


491 


961 


66.2 


65.3 


4.14 


36.0 


0.92 


3,292 


212 


8.6 


0.6 


3,764 


1,231 


2,623 


67.2 


81.1 


2.32 


35.8 


0.63 


0,040 


1 D£ 


7 


\J.O 


2,877 


842 


2,035 


70.7 


54.0 


1.96 


36.0 


0.67 


3,631 


206 


6.6 


0.4 


10,760 


8,760 


2,000 


18.8 


39.7 


1.91 


38.8 


0.61 


3,357 


197 


5.1 


0.3 


9,165 


6,625 


3,360 


36.6 


46.8 


1.30 


37.7 


0.46 


3,351 


107 


8.1 


0.2 


6,941 


4,014 


2,927 


42.2 


60.8 


2.21 


36.1 


0.63 


3,612 


163 


7.3 


0.4 


2,717 


1,464 




45.4 


57.7 


3.62 


36.1 


0.86 


3,396 


250 


7.4 


0.6 


2,252 


1,576 


676 


30.0 


41.8 


3.65 


36.9 


0.84 


2,162 


147 


8.4 


0.6 


6,146 


5,180 


2,966 


36.4 


47.9 


1.52 


36.9 


0.48 


2,873 


120 


7.2 


0.3 


4,600 


2,580 


2,020 


43.9 


53.0 


2.06 


36.2 


0.67 


3,260 


114 


7.0 


0.3 


3,845 


1,966 


1,859 


46.3 


69.4 


3.24 


36.4 


0.72 


5,088 


264 


5.9 


0.3 


12,518 


0,0 19 


5,699 


44.7 


57.4 


1.44 


41.5 


0.21 


3,449 


101 


7.2 


0.2 


6,324 


4,404 


1,921 


30.4 


44.2 


2.17 


22.4 


0.49 


3,490 


235 


6.5 


0.4 


4,736 


2,554 


2,182 


46.1 


66.9 


2.92 


37.3 


0.62 


4,331 


166 


6.6 


0.3 


8,054 


4,720 


3,334 


41.4 


52.3 


1.48 


36.6 


0.46 


3,404 


172 


6.7 


0.3 


3,436 


2,444 


992 


26.9 


40.0 


2.40 


33.1 


1.02 


2,450 


132 


7.1 


0.4 


164 


141 


43 


23.4 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


424 


271 


153 


36.1 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


1,966 


1,188 


777 


39.6 


46.6 


3.06 


38.6 


0.86 


2,720 


156 


7.4 


0.4 


3,395 


2,258 


1,138 


33.5 


41.8 


2.66 


35.1 


0.80 


990 


28 


18.3 


0.5 


8.666 


4,033 


2,654 


39.7 


46.3 


1.62 


36.6 


0.55 


2,297 


23 


8.7 


0.1 


6,044 


2.668 


2,175 


43.1 


54.6 


1.95 


37.4 


0.62 


3,696 


26 


6.4 


0.1 


3,716 


2,162 


1,554 


41.8 


76.4 


3.66 


37.1 


0.66 


6,919 


346 


4.7 


0.2 



ALLPAHCNTS 



Total 

Emptoy«d mothen 

Un«fnpk)yed (Y>oth«rt 

Mott>«r9 •nroNed in school , 
AN f sthM 



EMPt^YED MOTHERS 

Race: 

Whit* 

Black 



Hiiptnk; origin: 

Hispante 

NotHltpinic 



MarnsltUtut: 
i arrlad. tpous« prtsent . 
AH othsr marHal 
•tatusss * 



Aoa of youngstt chiki: 

Under 5 ysers 

Lessthanl year . 
1 and2ysar« — 
3 and 4 yeais — 
5to 14ysart 



f4umber of chttdr«n: 

OnschiW 

T¥«)chikirsn 

Three or more chikirsn . . 

Educational attainment 
Lm« than high school . . . 

High school 

College, 1 to 3 years — 
CoWege, 4 or more years . 

Employment status: 

Fulftims 

Parttkwi 



Occupation:* 

Managerial-professional. 

Technical, sales, and 
admini s ty ati vs support 

Ssrvtoe oocupattons — 

Farming, foresby, and fish- 
ing 

Prscisk>n production, craft, 
and repair 

Oparators, fabricators, 
snd laborers 



Monthly fsmily Incoms: 
Lsss than $1,600.... 
$1,500 to $2,999..., 
$3,000 to $4,499 . . . 
K500 and over 

See footnotes at end of tabls. 
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Table 6. We«kly Child Car* Costs Paid by Families: Fall 1988— Continued 



(Numbers of parents in thousands. Excludes persons with no report of family income In last A months) 



Characteristic 


Number 


No 
pay- 
ments 
made 


Payments made 


Weekly child 
care expenses 


Hours worked 
per week 


Monthly family 
income 


Income spent on 
child care per 
month 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Mean^ 


Standard 
error 


Mean*^ 


Standard 
error 


rvivoi 1 


Standard 
error 


Per- 


Standard 


Poverty tev*^: 

6«k>w poverty level 

AbOfVt poverty leve< 

Raglon of residence: 

Hortheaet 

Metropolittn reekience: 
Metropoinan 

Cwitral cities 

Outside central dtles . . . 
f^kxvmetropollten 


1.581 
17,282 

3,366 
5.020 
6,725 
3,731 

14.177 
5,355 
8,822 
4,665 


1.106 
10,216 

2,178 
2,963 
4,062 
2,119 

8.451 
3,094 
5.358 
2,871 


474 
7.046 

1,188 
2,057 
2,663 
1,612 

5,726 
2,261 
3,465 
1,794 


30.0 
40.8 

35.3 
41.0 
39.6 
43.2 

40.4 
42.2 

39.3 
38.5 


42.2 
54.6 

63.8 
50.6 
49.8 
58.1 

57.2 
56.0 
57.9 
44.0 


4.91 

1.26 

4.32 
1.97 
1.75 
2.71 

1.50 
2.50 
1.86 
1.84 


32.7 
36.0 

35.3 
35.9 
37.7 
36.0 

36.7 
38.3 
36.3 
36.4 


1.19 
0.34 

0.84 
0.50 
0.53 
0.75 

0.37 
0.52 
0.52 
0.66 


879 
3,633 

3,651 
3,463 
3,274 
3,620 

3.592 
3,300 
3,783 
3,038 


88 
99 

199 
215 
134 
228 

103 
148 
139 
227 


20.8 
6.5 

7.6 
6.3 
6.6 
7.0 

6.9 
7.4 
6.6 
6.3 


2.1 
0.2 

0.4 
0.4 

0.3 
0.4 

0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
0.5 



8 Base less than 200,000. 



^ Mean expenditures per week among persons making child care payments. 

^Mean number of hours usually worked per week in last 4 rTK>nths among persons making child care payments. For persons enrolled in school 
or unemployed, hours per week represents time spent in these activities. 

^Mean nrtonthty income for last 4 months among persons making child care payments. 

^Percent Is ratio of average monthly child care payments (prorated from weekly averages) to the average monthly family Income for each of 
the categories shown in the table. 

'IrKludes married, husband absent (Including separated), widowed, divorced and never-married wofnen. 
^Excludes persons in the Armed Forces. 
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Table 7. Number of Child Care Amingementi Mode by Employed fytotbere, by Payment Statue of 
Arrangement: Fall 1988 

(Numbers In thousands) 



Age of child and type of airangsment 



Number of 
arrangements 



No payments 
mede 



payments made 



f^^umber 



Percent 



Type of payment 



Separate 



ARRANOEMEHTS FOR AU CHiLOREN 

ToUl 

Care In child's home 

By chiWs famiiy^ 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelative 

Care in another home 

By child's family^ 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelative 

Organized child care facilities 

Day/group care 

Nursery/preschool 

School-based activity 

Kindergarten/grade school 

Child cares for self 

Mother cares for child at worlc^ 

ARRANOEMEHTS FOR CHILDREN UNDER 
S YEARS 

Total 

Care in chikl's home 

By child's family^ 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelative 

Care in another home 

By child's family^ 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelative 

Organized child care facilities 

Day/group care 

Nursery/preschool 

School-based activity 

Kindergarten/grade school 

Child cares f or seif 

Mother cares for chHd at work* 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR CHILDREN 5 TO 14 
YEARS 

ToUl 

Care in child's home 

By child's fami;y^ 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelative 

Care in another home 

By child's family^ 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelative 

Organized child care facilities 

Day/group care 

Nursery/preschool 

School>based activity 

Kindergarten/grade school 

Child cares for self 

Mottw cares for child at work^ 



41,632 
9.232 
6,770 
1,371 

567 
1.515 
7.650 

221 
2.103 

655 
4,381 
4,097 
2,791 
1,306 

737 
16,846 
1.495 
1,673 



11,794 
3,709 
2,074 
697 
226 
712 
4,315 
97 
1,075 
588 
2,565 
2,830 
1,738 
1,092 
26 
123 
4 

788 



29.838 
5,624 
3,706 
674 
341 
803 
3.336 
124 
1.118 
267 
1.826 
1.267 
1.063 
214 
712 
16.723 
1.492 
785 



30,566 
7.607 
6.779 
1.103 
363 
262 
2.487 
221 
1,528 
361 
377 
282 
129 
153 
376 
16.846 
1.496 
1.573 



4,892 
2,784 
2.074 
533 
118 
59 
1.006 
97 
663 
181 
66 
181 
60 
131 
8 
123 
4 

788 



26.674 
4.723 
3.706 
670 
244 
203 
1.482 
124 
865 
180 
313 
101 
80 
21 
367 
16.723 
1.492 
786 



11.066 
1.726 
(X) 
268 
204 
1^63 
6,162 
(X) 
666 
494 
4,003 
3.816 
2.662 
1.153 
363 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



6.902 
926 
(X) 
165 
108 
663 
3.309 
(X) 
412 
407 
2.490 
2.650 
1.689 
061 
18 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



4.164 
800 
(X) 
104 
96 
600 
1.853 
(X) 
263 
87 
1.513 
1.166 
973 
193 
345 
00 
(X) 
(X) 



26.6 
18.7 
(X) 
19.6 
36.0 
82.7 
67,5 
(X) 
30.3 
57.6 
91.4 
93.1 
95.4 
88.3 
49.2 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



58:5 

26.0 
(X) 
23.6 
47.8 
91.7 
76.7 
(X) 
38.3 
69.3 
97.6 
93.6 
97.1 
88.0 
(B) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



14.0 
14.6 
(X) 
16.4 
28JZ 
74.7 
55.6 
(X) 
22.7 
32.5 
82.9 
92.0 
92.4 
90.0 
48.6 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



6.710 
620 
(X) 
100 
71 
449 
2.937 
(X) 
330 
359 
2.248 
2,670 
1.662 
1.006 
262 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



4.659 
387 
(X) 
67 
62 
256 
2,094 
(X) 
224 
308 
1.662 
2,072 
1»240 
832 
8 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



2.150 
233 
(X) 
33 
9 
191 
844 
(X) 
107 
51 
666 
798 
622 
176 
274 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



X ^4ot applicabte. 

^includes child's father, brother, and sister. 

'tnciudee women working at home or away from honr>e. 
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Table 8. WMkly Child Car* Costa of Employed Mothar* Whan Paymanta ara IBada Saparataly for Each 
Child: Fall 1988 



(Numbers in thousands. Limited to arrarvoements using 10 or more Iwurs per week) 



Age of child and type of arronoement 


Number of 
•rrango- 
ments 


Weekly hours per 
arrangement 


Weekly coat par 
arraoQement 


Hourly coat per 
arrangement 


Mean 


Standard 
error 


Mear^ 


Standard 
error 


Mean^ 


Standard 
error 


AnrtAriuiCMCN 1 9 rwn ALw vlllLiUnCfl 


















4.995 


303 


0.52 


$45.8 


$1.02 


$1.78 


$0.05 




WO 


30.9 


1.43 


36.6 


2.22 


1.38 


0.09 




347 


29.8 


2.15 


34.0 


2.77 


1.42 


0.15 




336 


32.1 


1.87 


39.4 


3.46 


1.34 


0.12 




2.069 


29.9 


0.79 


45.5 


1.57 


1.76 


0.06 




276 


26.6 


2.30 


56.9 


6.58 


2.61 


0.39 




1,793 


30.4 


0.84 


43.7 


1.48 


1.63 


0.06 




2.098 


31.5 


0.79 


50.3 


1.63 


1.91 


0.09 




1.416 


32.0 


0.95 


49.2 


1.90 


1.85 


0,12 




683 


30.5 


1.35 


52.6 


3.03 


2.02 


0.14 




144 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 




































3.691 


337 


0.55 


$49.7 


$1.23 


$1.71 


$0.06 






33.8 


1.50 


37.9 


2.50 


1.26 


0.09 




253 


34.7 


2.32 


35.0 


3.15 


1.19 


0.16 




306 


33.1 


1.96 


40.3 


3.77 


1.32 


0.12 




1.549 


33.6 


0.83 


60.7 


1.04 


1.75 


0.10 




176 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 




1.374 


34.1 


0.84 


48.4 


1.68 


1.59 


0.08 




1,574 


33.9 


0.88 


53.0 


1.96 


1.83 


0.10 




1.000 


36.0 


1.01 


52.6 


2.33 


1.70 


0.13 


Nufsery/pfoschool 


574 


30.4 


1.55 


53.6 


3.56 


2.07 


0.15 




8 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


















TO 14 VEAIUK 


















1 ,oU4 


20.7 


0.86 


$34.9 


$1.61 


$1.98 


$0.10 




124 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 




94 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 




31 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 




520 


19.1 


1.30 


29.9 


2.09 


1.81 


0.12 




100 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 




420 


1B.4 


1.41 


28.4 


2.22 


1.77 


0.13 




524 


24.4 


1.44 


42.2 


2.52 


2.12 


0.19 




415 


22.5 


1.63 


40.9 


2.99 


2.22 


0.22 




109 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


<B) 




136 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 



B Base iess than 200,000. 

'Average of Individual costs per hour for each arrangement 
"includes care provided In child's home or another home. 
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Table 9. Weekly Child Care Costs of Employed Mothers When Payments Are Shared Among Different 
Children: Fall 1988 



(Numbers in thousands. Limited to arrangement groups using 10 or more hours per week) 



A/tA est 1//M ir>noet ^hitH 
anH turtA nf AfTAnnomAnt 

Ol lU ij^/O Ul QU 1 Cli i^oi 1 roi 11 


Number of 
arrangement 
groups 


Weekly hours 
per arrangement 
group 


Weekly cost 
per arrangement 
group 


Hourly cost 
per arrangement 
group 


Mean^ 


oianoaro 
error 


Mean 


oiaTKiara 
error 


Mean^ 


oiiiriavQ 
error 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR AU. CHILDREN 
















TotaJ 


1.861 


49.3 


1.74 


$61.6 


$2.53 


$1.70 


$0.10 




330 




0.«7 1 


41.1 


3.56 


0.99 


0.13 




^ib 






44.4 


4.65 


1.06 


0.17 


Other relative 


1 14 




v^) 




\*^) 


\^} 


^R^ 




1 ftQfi 
1 ,\J\iO 


40. 1 


0 17 






1.78 


0.14 




00*7 


40.1 


3.90 


75.8 


8.63 


2.35 


0.31 






48.8 


2.57 


56.2 


3.04 


1.52 


0.14 




A OC 


54.1 


4.30 


72.8 


4.88 


1.95 


0.23 




O04 


54.6 


4.55 


73.7 


5.35 


1.95 


0.26 




^0 
Oc 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 






(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


YOUNGEST CHILD IN ARRANGEMENT 
















UNDER S YEARS 
















Total 


1.371 


55.3 


2.00 


$67.5 


$3.07 


$1.71 


$0.13 




262 




4.21 


43.0 


4.31 


0.93 


0.14 




iff 










(B) 


(B) 




00 








(B) 


(B) 


(B) 




7f>ft 
r uO 


52.2 


2.54 


71.2 


4.41 


1.89 


0.19 


(■> mU!I<4Im Kama 


^Uo 


46.3 


5.12 


94.3 


12.20 


2.69 


0.46 




CCA 


54.5 


2.90 


62.4 


3.55 


1.59 


0.19 




J4D 


59.3 


4.67 


76.8 


5.46 


1.86 


0.26 






60.8 


4.97 


78.6 


6.10 


1.84 


0.2B 






(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


OAl%Ayvl k^AAA./^ 


C 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


YOUNGEST CHILD IN ARRANGEMENT 
















6 TO 14 YEARS 
















Total 


490 


32.7 


2.63 


$45.1 


$3.53 


$1.67 


$0.13 




69 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 




39 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 




29 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


By nonrelative 


336 


32.5 


3.29 


42.2 


3.74 


1.51 


0.13 


In child's home 


129 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


In another home 


207 


33.9 


4.26 


39.8 


4.58 


1.34 


0.12 


Organized child care facilities 


60 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


Day /group care centers 


60 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


Nursery/preschool 




(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


School-based activity 


26 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 



B Base less than 200,000. 

' Represents the . sum of the numl)er of hours used by the individual children in this arrangement. 
'Average costs per hour per child for each shared arrangement. 
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Table 10. Primary Child Car* Arrangamanto Uaad by Employed Mothara, by Type of Woric Shift of 
Principal Job: Fail 1988 



(In thousands) 



Employment status and 
type of arranoement 




Type c 




Age of child and type of shift 


^f Shift 


Under 5 years 


5 to 14 years 


Number of 
children 


Day 
shift 


Not a day 

shift 


Day 

shift 


Not a day 
shift 


Day 
shift 


Not a day 

shift 


AU MOTHERS 


















30,287 


19,008 


1 1,279 


5,864 


3,619 


13,143 


7,660 


f^Aro In ^hilH'ft K/MTio 




1,927 


3,231 


1,206 


1,472 


721 


1,759 




2 906 


775 


2,131 


483 


950 


292 


1,181 








o**o 


303 


236 


124 


107 




671 


295 


376 


112 


95 


183 


281 




811 


430 


381 


308 


191 


121 


190 










2,406 


1,084 


437 


395 


By grandparent 


1,060 


673 


388 


532 


246 


141 


142 


By other relative 


623 


328 


295 


263 


213 


65 


82 


By nonrefative 


2,640 


1.843 


797 


1.611 


625 


232 


172 




2,977 


2,170 


807 


1,778 


673 


392 


134 


Day/group care center 


1,931 


1,432 


499 


1,159 


417 


274 


82 


Nursery/ preschool 


1.045 


737 


308 


619 


256 


118 


52 




361 


259 


102 


13 


2 


247 


99 




15,832 


10,959 


4,873 


89 


32 


10,870 


4.841 


Child cares for self 


481 


295 


186 


5 


- 


290 


186 




1,155 


554 


601 


367 


355 


187 


246 


MOTHERS EMPLOYED FUU TIME 
















Total 


19,825 


14,914 


4,910 


4,606 


1,495 


10,308 


3,415 




2,712 


1,367 


1,346 


828 


472 


538 


873 


Bv f att)Ar 


1,253 


451 


802 


268 


268 


182 


534 


Ri# nrAnHfuirAnt 


538 


366 


172 


248 


105 


118 


66 


By other relative 


442 


248 


195 


90 


30 


157 


164 




479 


302 


177 


221 


69 


81 


108 




Q inn 






1,959 


615 


373 


234 


By grandparent 


776 


542 


235 


432 


144 


109 


90 




422 


253 


169 


212 


109 


40 


60 




1.962 


1.538 


445 


1,314 


361 


223 


83 




2,176 


1,801 


376 


1,475 


317 


325 


59 




1.443 


1,207 


236 


982 


197 


225 


39 




733 


593 


140 


493 


120 


100 


20 




249 


212 


36 


3 


2 


209 


34 




10,716 


8.627 


2,088 


85 


6 


8,542 


2,082 




312 


241 


71 


5 


- 


235 


71 




480 


335 


145 


249 


84 


86 


62 


MOTHERS EMPLOYED PART TIME 
















Xotal 


10,462 


4,094 


6,369 


1,259 


2,124 


2,835 


4,245 


ClMTfi In child's home 


2,446 


561 


1,885 


378 


4 AAA 

1,000 


loo 




Bv father 


1,653 


324 


1,329 


214 


682 


110 


647 


Ru nmnHniiront 


232 


61 


171 


55 


130 


6 


41 


By other relative 


229 


48 


181 


22 


65 


26 


116 




332 


127 


204 


87 


123 


41 


82 




1,143 


512 


631 


448 


470 


64 


161 




284 


131 


153 


100 


102 


31 


51 




201 


75 


126 


51 


104 


24 


22 




658 


305 


352 


297 


264 


8 


88 


Organized child care facilities 


800 


369 


432 


302 


357 


67 


75 




488 


225 


263 


177 


220 


48 


43 




312 


144 


168 


125 


137 


19 


32 




112 


47 


65 


9 




38 


65 




5.116 


2,332 


2.785 


4 


26 


2,328 


2,759 




169 


54 


115 






54 


115 


Mother cares for child at work^ 


675 


219 


456 


118 


272 


101 


184 



• Represents zero. 

'IrKludes women working at home or sway from home. 
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Table 11. Primary Child Care Arrangements Uaed by Dual-Employed Parents: Fall 1988 

(In thousands. Limited to children of married couples where both parents are employed) 



Work status of mother's 
principal }ob and 
type of arrangement 





Children under 5 years 


ChlkJren 5 to 14 years 




Mother works 


Mother works 


Mother works 


Mother works 




day shift 


non-day shift 


day shift 


non-day shift 






■ all 


( ClU KtI 


Father 


Fattier 


Father 


Father 


Father 




works 


works 


works 


works 




works 


works 


works 




day 


iNOrruay 


day 




day 




u«y 




Total 


STIITI 


Snin 


sniTi 


snm 


snrn 


snm 


sriiu 






(2) 


(3) 




(5) 












3.443 


1.286 


2.040 


816 


7.477 


2.124 


4.105 


1.643 




536 


367 


805 


357 


327 


174 


963 


3^^ 


£,D 1 1 


147 


236 


644 


250 


113 


113 


809 




368 


121 


49 


52 


53 


43 


30 


15 


6^ 


350 


44 


17 


10 


10 


80 


20 


97 


72 


596 


224 


66 


99 


44 


90 


12 


42 


22 


3,263 


1,476 


469 


570 


240 


283 


40 


111 


35 


787 


318 


117 


129 


55 


79 


13 


52 


25 


383 


133 


56 


104 


33 


35 


5 


3 


11 


2,114 


1.024 


314 


336 


162 


170 


22 


56 


28 


2,307 


1.100 


335 


419 


96 


210 


53 


75 


20 


1.439 


691 


219 


257 


51 


141 


25 


36 


20 


866 


409 


117 


162 


44 


69 


28 


39 


- 


236 


9 


3 


2 


- 


123 


22 


49 


30 


11.782 


32 


33 


12 


4 


6,2^0 


1.768 


2.709 


984 


296 


5 




- 


- 


130 


51 


59 


52 


1,100 


285 


60 


231 


110 


164 


16 


139 


95 




2.666 


972 


805 


266 


5.655 


1.605 


1.470 


738 


1 ,ooo 


642 


246 


233 


94 


218 


113 


394 


218 




70 


138 


185 


56 


51 


74 


325 


156 




93 


41 


13 


22 


43 


23 


10 


6 


917 


26 


12 


3 


- 


67 


11 


46 


51 


335 


152 


55 


32 


16 


57 


4 


14 


4 


2.414 


1.222 


369 


336 


121 


230 


36 


46 


32 


550 


251 


93 


60 


28 


51 


9 


24 


13 


256 


106 


50 


49 


17 


18 


5 


- 


11 


1.606 


866 


245 


207 


76 


161 


22 


24 


7 


1.615 


890 


265 


164 


41 


174 


28 


23 


9 


1.024 


567 


177 


111 


20 


105 


18 


16 


9 


591 


323 


86 


73 


20 


69 


9 


7 


- 


146 


- 


3 


2 


- 


107 


19 


13 


4 


7.550 


32 


29 


3 


- 


4,762 


1,360 


978 


397 


185 


5 


- 


- 


- 


94 


45 


9 


31 


453 


196 


40 


46 


33 


80 


4 


6 


47 


O. / 1 O 


755 


316 


1^34 


528 


1,821 


519 


2.635 


905 




194 


121 


572 


263 


108 


61 


569 


180 


1 RAA 
1 ,0OO 


77 


99 


459 


193 


63 


36 


485 


142 


1 lO 


28 


7 


39 


30 




6 


5 




1 

1 \30 


18 


4 


6 


10 


13 


9 


51 


21 


264 


72 


11 


66 


29 


33 


8 


28 


17 


870 


253 


100 


235 


129 


53 


4 


63 


33 


237 


67 


23 


46 


27 


28 


4 


28 


12 


127 


27 


6 


55 


16 


17 




3 




506 


159 


66 


131 


86 


8 




32 


21 


692 


210 


70 


235 


55 


36 


25 


51 


11 


415 


123 


41 


146 


31 


36 


7 


20 


11 


278 


86 


29 


89 


24 




19 


32 




91 


9 








18 


3 


36 


26 


4.233 




4 


9 


4 


1.486 


406 


1.731 


566 


113 










3d 


6 


50 


21 


647 


69 


20 


185 


77 


85 


12 


133 


47 



AU. M0T>4ERS 

Total 

Care in ctiUd't home 

By father 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonreiative 

Care in another home 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonreiative 

Orgariized chikJ care facilities 

Day/group care center 

Nureery/ preschool 

School baaed activity 

Kindergarten/grade school 

ChHd cares for seH 

Mother cares for child at work^ 

MOTHERS EMPLOYED FULL TIME 

Total 

Care in chWs home 

By father 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelatlvs 

Care in another home 

By grandparent 

By other reUitive 

By nooreiative 

Organized chiki care f admies 

Day /group care center 

Nursery/preschool 

School tMised activity 

Kindergarten/grade school 

Chiki cares for self 

Mother cares for child at work^ 



MOTHERS EMPLOYED PART TIME 

Total 

Care in child's home 

By father 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelalivs 

Care in another home 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelative 

Organized child care facilities 

Day /group care center 

Nursery/preschool 

School based activity 

Kindergarten/grade school 

Chiki cares for self 

Mother cares for chMd at work^ 



• Represents zero. 

''InckKles won>en working at home or away from home. 
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Table 12. Standard Errors for Average Weekly Hours of Child Care Used by Employed Mothers: Fail 1988 



(In hours) 



Age of child 


Hours per 
week spent 

Dy 

mother at 
work 


Hours per week spent by children in a child care arrangement 


1 oiei 


Type of arrangement 


Location of arrangement 


Primflrv 

arrangement 


an'angement 


rihiirl In 

vyllllU III 

school^ 


wi inu III 

1 IV/1 1 SK/I IV^/i 

arrangement 


for self 




0.18 


0.23 


0.21 


0.09 


0.23 


0.25 


0.04 


UfVlOf S VABTS 


0.34 


0.41 


0.41 


0.13 


0.08 


0.41 


0.01 




0.92 


1.16 


1.16 


0.30 




1.17 


0.09 


1 yoflf 


0.66 


0.86 


0.86 


0.26 


0.06 


0.86 




2 ysftrs 


0.71 


0.88 


0.86 


0.23 


0.06 


0.88 




3 yoATS 


0.77 


0.92 


0.89 


0.34 


0.06 


0.92 






0.70 


0.86 


0.85 


0.31 


0.35 


0.92 




5 to 14ydar« 


0.22 


0.27 


0.25 


0.10 


0.27 


0.21 


0.05 




0.70 


0.89 


0.77 


0.49 


0.77 


0.89 






0.67 


0.85 


0.72 


0.37 


0.83 


0.65 


0.06 




0.70 


0.85 


0.70 


0.34 


0.81 


0.55 


0.06 


Syears 


0.65 


O.SO 


0.76 


0.34 


0.85 


0.59 


0.05 


Qyears 


0.66 


0.64 


0.72 


0.32 


0.80 


0.53 


0.09 


lOyMTi 


0.76 


0.93 


0.81 


0.32 


0.68 


0.54 


0.18 


11 years 


0.63 


0.85 


0.76 


0.30 


0.86 


0.55 


0.22 


12 years 


0.66 


0.89 


0.81 


0.31 


0.89 


0.61 


0.35 


13 years 


0.70 


0.90 


0.81 


0.28 


0.90 


0.50 


0.23 


14 years 


0.71 


0.64 


0.77 


0.22 


0.85 


0.46 


0.35 



- R«preMnts zero. 

'Childrvn in Mndersarten/grade school or in school based activity. 
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Table 13. Primary Child Cart Arrangamants Uaad by Paranta for Childran Undar 15 Yaara, by Labor Force, 
Sax, and School Enrollmant Statua of Paranta: Fall 1988 



(In thouMndt) 



Type of arrangement 


Child's parents in labor force 
or enrolled in school 


Mothers 


Fathers 


Mothers 


Unemployed 


In school 


Total 


902 


32.888 


1,340 


1.261 




168 


5,858 


268 


432 




84 


4,728 


216 


188 


Organized chMd care facilities 


108 


3,152 


53 


122 


SchooW)fited activity 


14 


380 


15 


4 


Kindergarten/grade school 


490 


17,040 


732 


476 


Child cares for self 


30 


525 


19 


24 




8 


1,206 


37 


14 



*lnciudM parents woridng at home or away from home. 
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Table 14. Typ* of Work Schodulo UMd bV Emptoysd Mothtrs with ChildrM Undw 15 YMre: Fall 1988 



(InthouModt) 



R#tpoodonf t dotcriptioo 
of type of work Mhiduto 


Numt>er of employed 
mothers wtx) wod(- 


Number of children of 
employed mothers wfx> work- 


Total 


Daytime 
hours 


Norvday 
hours 


Total 


Daytime 
hours 


Non-day 
hours 


Alltc»W(SulM 


18,902 


13,948 




4.953 


30.287 


22.230 




8,057 




14.219 


•12.009 




2.209 


22.466 


•19,006 




3,459 




^J227 


96 




1,132 


2.009 


149 




1,861 


RagUar night shift 


466 


61 




425 


818 


95 




723 




372 


262 




109 


561 


396 




165 




218 


87 




131 


408 


172 




236 




1.907 


1,131 




776 


3.192 


1.897 




1.295 


AN ott>«r •chtcMM 


472 


302 




170 


832 


513 




319 



Note: Ttw numbsre mwfcod wHh an '*' indicata ths altitnatM of omptoyad womon and thair children win work raguiarfy scheduled day shifta. 
*A ahift that changaa regulaily from daya to avaningi or nighta. 
*A alim that conaiata of two diatioct parioda a«ch day. 
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Appendix A. Overview of the SIPP Program 



BACKGROUND 

The Survey of Income and Program Participation 
(SIPP) provides a major expansion in the kind and 
amouiit of infonnation available to analyze the eco- 
nomic situation of households and persons in the United 
States. The infomnation supplied by this survey is expected 
to provide a better understanding of changes in the level 
of well-being of the population and how economic 
situations are related to the demographic and social 
characteristics of individuals. The data collected in SIPP 
will be especially useful in studying Federal transfer 
programs, estimating program cost and effectiveness, 
and assessing the effect of proposed changes in pro- 
gram regulations and benefit levels. Analysis of other 
important national issues, such as tax reform. Social 
Security program costs, and national child care pro- 
grams can be expanded and refined, based on the 
information from this survey. 

SURVEY CONTENT 

There are three basic elements contained in the 
overall design of the content of the survey. The first is a 
control card that serves several important functions. 
The control card is used to record basic social and 
demographic characteristics for each person in the 
household at the time of the initial interview. Because 
households in the SIPP panels of 1985 through 1987 
were interviewed up to eight times, the card is also used 
to record changes in characteristics such as age, edu- 
cational attainment, and marital status, and to record 
the dates when persons enter or leave the household. 
Finally, during each inten/iew, infonnation on each 
source of income received and the name of each job or 
business is transcribed to the card. 

The second major element of the sun/ey content is 
the core portion of the questionnaire. The core ques- 
tions are repeated at each interview and cover labor 
force activity, the types and amounts of income received, 
and participation status in various programs during the 
4-montii reference period prior to the interview date. 
Some of the important elements of labor force activity 
are recorded separately for each week of the period. 
Income recipience and amounts are recorded on a 
monthly basis with the exception of amounts of property 
O income (interest dividends, rent* etc.). Data for these 



types are recorded as totals for the 4-month period. The 
core also contains questions covering attendance in 
postsecondary schools, private health insurance cover- 
age, public or subsidized rental housing, low income 
energy assistance, and school breakfast and lunch 
participation. 

The third major element is the various supplements 
or topical modules that will be included during selected 
household visits. The topical modules cover areas that 
need not be examined every 4 months. Certain of these 
topical modules are considered to be so important that 
they are viewed as an integral part of the overall survey. 
Other topical modules have more specific and more 
limited purposes. The sixth wave of the 1987 SIPP panel 
and the third wave of the 1988 panel contained items on 
child care an'angements used by families with children 
under 15 years of age. These panels were used to 
produce the data shown in this report. 



SAMPLE DESIGN 

Each household in the SIPP sample is scheduled to 
be interviewed at 4-month periods. The reference period 
for most of the core income and labor force items is the 
4-month period preceding the interview. For example, 
households interviewed in October 1988 were asked 
questions for the months June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember. In the case of the child care items, the refer- 
ence period is for the month prior to the interview date. 

The sample households within a given panet are 
divided into four subsamples of neariy equal size. These 
subsamples are called rotation groups and one rotation 
group is interviewed each month. In general, one cycle 
of four interviews covering the entire sample, using the 
same questionnaire, is called a wave (occasionally, only 
three rotation groups are interviewed). This design was 
chosen because it provides a smooth and steady work 
load for data collection and processing. 

In this report, wave 6 of the 1987 panel and wave 3 
of the 1 988 panel covered the common interview nftonths 
of October, November, and December 1988, and Jan- 
uary 1989. This overiapping design provides a larger 
sample from which cross-sectional estimates can be 
made. The overiap also enhances the survey's ability to 
measure change by lowering the standard errors on 
differences between estimates for two points in timt. 
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SURVEY OPERATIONS 

Data collection operations are managed through the 
Census Bureau's 12 permanent regional offices. A staff 
of interviewers assigned to SIPP conduct interviews by 
personal visit each month with most interviewing com- 
pleted during the first 2 weeks of that month. Completed 
questionnaires are transmitted to the regional offices 
where they undergo an extensive clerical edit before 
being entered into the Bureau's SIPP data processing 
system. Upon entering this processing system, the data 
are subjected to a detailed computer edit. Enters iden- 
tified in this phase are corrected and computer process- 
ing continues. 

Two of the major steps of computer processing are 
the assignment of weights to each sample person and 
imputation for missing survey responses. The weighting 
procedures assure that SIPP estimates of the number of 
persons agree with independent estimates of the pop- 
ulation within specified age, race, and sex categories. 
The procedures also assure close con^espondence with 
monthly CPS estimates of households. In cases where 
there were missing or inconsistent data in the child care 
items, a survey nonresponse was assigned a value in 
the imputation phase of processing. (See appendix D for 
more details about the imputation procedures.) 



The longitudinal design of SIPP dictates that all 
persons 15 years old and over present as household 
members at the time of the first interview be part of the 
survey throughout the entire length of the survey period 
(abOMt 2 1/2 years). To meet this goal the sun/ey 
collects information useful in locating persons wtK> 
move. In addition, field procedures were established 
that allow for the transfer of sample cases between 
regional offices. Persons moving within a 100-mile 
radius of an original sampling area (a county or group of 
counties) are followed and continue with the normal 
personal inten^iews at 4-month inten^als. Those niK>ving 
to a new residence that falls outside the 100-mile radius 
of any SIPP sampling area are interviewed by tele- 
phone. The geographic areas defined by these rules 
contain more than 95 percent of the U.S. population. 

Because many types of analysis using SIPP data will 
be dependent not on data for individuals but on groups 
of individuals (households, families, etc.), provisions 
were made to interview all "new" persons living with 
ongirml sample persons (those interviewed in the first 
wave). These new sample persons entering the survey 
through contact with original sample persons are con- 
sidered as part of the sample only while residing with 
the original sample person. 
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Appendix B. Definitions and Explanations 



Population coverage. The estimates in this report are 
restricted to the civilian, noninstitutional population of 
the United States and members of the Armed Forces 
living off post or with their families on post. The esti- 
mates exclude persons in group quarters. 

Age. The age (in years) of the child is based on tha age 
of the person at his last birthday. 

Rac#. The population Is divided into three groups on the 
basis of race: White, Black, and ''other races." The last 
category includes American Indians, Asian/Pacific Island- 
ers, and any other race except White and Black. 

Hispanic origin. Persons of Hispanic origin were deter- 
mined on the basis of a questton that asked for self- 
identification Of the person's origin or descent. Respon- 
dents were asked to select their origin (or the origin of 
some other household member) from a "flash card" 
listing ethnic origins. Hispanics, in particular, were those 
who indicated that their origin was Mexican, Puerto 
Rican, Cuban, Central or South American, or some 
other Spanish origin. It should be noted that Hispanics 
may be of any race. 

Marital status. Data refer to marital status at the time of 
the sun/ey. Two classifications are used in this report: 
"married, spouse present" and "all other marital sta- 
tuses" (also sometimes referred to as "unmarried"). 
The latter classification includes persons who are sep- 
arated, married but whose spouse is absent from the 
household, widowed, divorced, or single (never mar- 
ried). 

Children. Children in this report refer to all persons 
under 15 years oid in households who are living either 
with their natural parents, adopted or step-parents, or 
with legal guardians. Excluded are children in foster 
homes. Preschool-age children are defined as chiklren 
under 5 years old, while grade-school age children are 
those 5 to 14 years old. Infants are defined as children 
under 1 year of age. 

Child care arrangements. Data on child care an'ange- 
ments were obtained from persons intenriewed during 
the period of October 1988 to January 1989 and who 
were the parents or legal guardians of children under 15 
years old at the time of the interview and who were also 



employed, looking for work, or enrolled in school or in 
training during the month prior to the inten/iew. The 
anrangements used to care for the children refer to the 
an'angements usually used during the month preceding 
the interview while the parent/guardian was in any one 
of the aforementioned activities. 

Child care arrangements for each child were classi- 
fied as either primary or secondary anrangements depend* 
ing on which arrangement was used most and which 
was used second most (as measured in hours) during a 
typical week. Attending school and care by the chikJ 
himself were also included as possible child care arrange- 
ments since they indicate what the child was doing 
during the hours that the mother was at work or in 
school. 

Child care expenses. The monetary amounts shown in 
this report represent the estimated weekly costs for ail 
children under 15 years old while the mother was at 
work or in school. Excluded are the amounts of any 
noncash payments made for child care services. Costs 
attributable to nursery sclxx)ls or preschools are included 
but costs incurred when enrolling a child in kindergarten 
or grade school are excluded from the estimates. 

If a child used an an^angement for which a separate 
cash payment was made to the child care provktor (a 
separate an'angement), the houriy cost of cnild care 
was determined by dividing the cost paid to the provkler 
by the number of hours the child was in care. If two or 
more children in the family were cared for by the same 
provkJer and one cash payment was made to cover the 
cost of all of the children in the provider's care (a shared 
an'angement), the hourly cost of this an^angement was 
determined by dividing the cost pakl to the provkler for 
all of the children by the total number of hours all the 
children were cared by that single provider. Houriy cost 
for the separate and shared arrangements are shown to 
illustrate variations in the pricing structure of child care 
arrangements under different circumstances. 

Time lost from work or school. This refers to the time 
lost from work or school by the respondent or the 
respondent's spouse in the reference month due to a 
failure in obtaining child care anangements. 

Employment status. Persons in the child care supple- 
ment were classified as being employed in the month 
preceding the interview if they either (a) worked as pakl 
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employees or worked in their own Isusiness or profes- 
sion or on their own farm or worked without pay in a 
family business or farm, or (b) were temporariiy absent 
from work either with or without pay. 

Full-tlmt and part»tlme employment The data on full* 
and part time workers pertain to the number of hours a 
person usually works per week from all Jobs, either as 
an employee or in his own tnisiness or profession. 
Persons who report themselves as usually working 35 
or more hours each week are classified as full-time 
workers; persons who report that they usually work 
fewer than 35 hours per week are classified as part-time 
workers. 

WcMic shift lnformatk>n on the hours during the day 
that the respondent was working was obtained from the 
work schedule nruxluld m this partk:ular wave of SIPP. If 
one-half or more of the hours a respondent worked at 
his/her principal job ie\l between 8:00 am and 4:00 pm 
and the respondent sakl vhat these hours were regularly 
scheduled, then the respondent was categorized as 
having his/her principal job in a day shift. All other 
hourly schedules were categorized as being in non-day 
shifts. This definitk>n is more stringent than tix)se used 
by other researchers who may have included person 
with irregular or split shifts in the day-shift category as 
long as one-hatf or more of their working hours were in 
the 8:00 am to 4:00 pm core period. 

Occupation. Data refer to the civilian Job cun'ently held 
at the time of the inten/iew. If two or more jobs were 
held, the occupatk)n shown in this report refers to the 
job in which the respondent worked the most hours. 

Years of school complettd. Data on years of school 
completed In this report are derived from the combina- 
tion of answers to questions concerning the highest 
grade of school attended by the person and whether or 
not that grade was completed. The following categories 
used in this report are based on the number of years of 
school completed whk:h may or may not coincide with 
actual achievement of any degrees attained or diplomas 
granted: not a high school graduate (less than 12 
years); high school graduate (12 years); college, 1 to 3 
years (13 through 15 years); and college, 4 or more 
years (16 or more years of school completed). 

School enroHmont School enrollment in this report 
includes enrollment in an elementary, high school, or 
college, or any vocatk>nal, technical, or business school. 

Qeographlc regions. The four major regk>ns of the 
United States for whteh data are presented in this report 
represent groups of States as foltows: 

Northeast Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp* 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
^'•land. and Vernfwnt 



Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 



South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Souti^ Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 



West Alaska, Arizoria, California, Cokxado, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexk^, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. 



Metropoiitan-nonmetropolitan residence. The pop- 
ulatton residing in metropolitan statistical areas (MSA's) 
constitutes the metropolitan populatk>a MSA's are defined 
by the Offtee of Management and Budget for use in 
presentatk)n of statistics by agencies of the Federal 
Government An MSA is a geography area consisting of 
a large populatton nucleus, together with adjacent com- 
munities which have a high degree of economic and 
social integratton. The definitions specify a boundary 
around each large city so as to include most or all of its 
suburt)S. Entire counties form the MSA building btockSc 
except in New England where cities and towns are 
used. 

An area qualifies for recognition as an MSA if (1) it 
includes a city of at least 50,000 population, or (2) it 
includes a Census Bureau-defined urbanized area of at 
least 50,000 with a total metropolitan population of at 
least 100,000 (75,000 in New England). In addition to 
the country containing the main city or urbanized area, 
an MSA may incluoe other counties having strong 
commuting ties to the central coijnty. 



Central cities. The largest city in each MSA is always 
designated a central city. There may be additional 
central cities if specified requirements, designed to 
kJentify placen of central character with the MSA, are 
met The balance of the MSA outskie the central city or 
cities is often regarded as equivalent to the "suburbs." 



Family Income. Family money income represents the 
total money income of all members of the family. It is the 
average nx)nthly amount reported for the 4-month period 
prior to the survey date. The income estimates cited in 
this report are based on mor^y income alone and do 
not ir)clude tlie value of noncash benefits. 



Mean Income. The mean income is the amount obtained 
by divkling the total incon^ of a group by the number of 
units in that group. 
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Poverty lovel. Persons whose monthly family income 
for the 4-month period prior to the sun^ey interview fell 
below the average nr>onthly poverty level cutoff for that 
family were determined to be living in poverty in this 
report. The poverty threshold for a family of 4 in 1988 
was about $12,092 annually or $1,008 per month. 

Symbols. A dash (*) represents zero or a number which 
rounds to zero; "B" means that the base is too small to 



show the derived measure (less than 200,000 persons); 
''X*' means not applicable and "NA*' indicates that the 
data are not available. 

Rounding of estlmatM. Individual numbers are rounded 
to the nearest thousand without being adjusted to group 
totals which are independently rounded. Derived mea- 
sures are based on unrounded numbers when possible; 
otherwise, they are based on the rounded numbers. 
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Appendix C. Source and Accuracy of Estimates 



SOURCE OF DATA 

The SIPP universe is the noninstitutionalized resident 
population living in the United States. This population 
includes persons living in group quarters, such as 
dormitories, rooming houses, and religious group dwell- 
ings. Crew meml)ers of merchant vessels, Armed Forces 
personnel living in military barracks, and institutionalized 
persons, such as con'ectional facility inmates and nurs- 
ing home residents, were not eligible to be in the survey. 
Also. United States citizens residing abroad were not 
eligible to be in the survey. Foreign visitors who work or 
attend school in this country and their families were 
eligible; all others were not eligible. With the exceptions 
noted above, persons who were at least 15 years of age 
at the time of the interview were eligible to be inter- 
viewed in the survey. 

The 1987 and 1988 panel SIPP samples are located 
in 230 Primary Sampling Units (PSUs) each consisting 
of a county or a group of contiguous counties. Within 
these PSUs, expected clusters of two living quarters 
(LQs) were systematk^ly selected from lists of addresses 
prepared for the 1 980 decennial census to form the bulk 
of the sample. To account for LQs built within each of 
the sample areas after the 1980 census, a sample 
containing clusters of four LQs was drawn from permits 
issued for construction of residential LQs up until shortly 
before the beginning of the panel. 

In jurisdictions that don't issue building permits or 
have incomplete addresses, small land areas were 
sampled and expected clusters of four LQs within were 
listed by field personnel and then subsampled. In addi- 
tion, sample LQs were selected from a supplemental 
frame that included LQs identified as missed in the 1980 
census. 

The first interview of the 1987 and 1988 panels was 
conducted during February, March, April, and May of 
1987 and 1988 respectively. Approximately one-fourth 
of the sample was interviewed in each of these months. 
Each sample person was visited every 4 months there- 
after. At each interview the reference period was the 4 
months preceding the interview month. 

Occupants of about 93 percent of all eligible living 
quarters partk^ipated in the first interview of each panel. 
For subsequent interviews, only original sample persons 
and persons living with them were eligible to be inter- 
viewed. Original sample persons were followed if they 
nnoved to a new address, unless the new address was 



more than 100 miles from a SIPP sample area. Then, 
telephone interviews were attempted. All first wave 
noninterviewed households were automatically desig- 
nated as noninterviews for all subsequent interviews. 
When original sample persons moved to remote parts of 
the country and couldn't be reached by telephone, 
moved without leaving a forwarding address, or refused 
to be interviewed, additional noninterviews resulted. 

As a part of most waves, subjects are covered that 
don't require repeated measurement during the panel - 
subjects are covered once during the panel or annually 
- and are of particular interest to data users and policy 
makers. Also, respondent burden is reduced by collect- 
ing data once for the panel or annually. A specific set of 
topical questions are referred to as a topical module. 
For this report the topical modules analyzed include 
questions on child care. They were implemented in 
Wave 6 of the 1987 panel and Wave 3 of the 1988 
panel. 

Since Wave 6 of the 1987 panel and wave 3 of the 
1988 panel are concurrent and contain the same rele- 
vant topical modules on child care, the data were 
combined and analyzed as a single data set. The 
primary motivation for combining this data is to obtain 
an increase in sample size and offset the effects, if any, 
of panel conditioning and nonresponse over the life of 
the panel. 

Noninterviews. Tabulations in this report were drawn 
from interviews conducted from October 1988 through 
January 1989. Table 0-1 summarizes infonnation on 
nonresponse rates for the interview months in which the 
data used to produce this report were collected. 



Table C-1. Combined 1987 and 1988 Panel House- 
hold Sampis SIzs by Month and Inter- 
view Status 



Month 




Intof- 
viewed 


Nonlntof- 


^4onfe• 
tponte 
rate (por- 


October 1888 


6500 


5600 


900 


14 


Novomb#r19e8 


6400 


5500 


900 


14 




6400 


5600 


900 


14 




1 6400 


5500 


800 


13 



^ Due to rounding of til numb«f» at 1 00. ttwe are soma inconaittanctoa. Th« 
parc^ntiga wat calcutat«d uaing unroundad numbara. 



Some respondents do not respond to some of the 
questions. Therefore, the overall nonresponse rate for 
some items such as income and money related items 
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are higher than the nonresponse rates in table C-1 . For 
more discussion of nonresponse see the Quality Profile 
for the Survey of Income and Program Participation, 
May 1990, by T. Jabine, K. King, and R. Petroni, 
available from Customer Services, Data Users Services 
Division, of the U.S. Census Bureau (301*763-6100). 

ESTIMATION 

The estimation procedure used to derive SIPP per- 
son weights in each panel involved several stages of 
weight adjustments. In the first wave, each person 
received a base weight equal to the inverse of his/her 
probability of selection. For each subsequent interview, 
each person received a base weight that accounted for 
movers. 

A noninterview factor was applied to the weight of 
every occupant of inten/iewed households to account 
for persons in noninterviewed occupied households 
which were eligible for the sample. (Individual Inonre- 
sponse within partially interviewed households was treated 
with imputation. No special adjustment was made for 
noninten/iews in group quarters.) 

A factor was applied to each interviewed person's 
weight to account for the SIPP sample areas not having 
the same population distribution as the strata from 
which they were selected. 

The Bureau has used complex techniques to adjust 
the weights for nonresponse. For a further explanation 
of the techniques used, see the Nonresponse Adjust- 
ment Methods for Demographic Surveys at the US. 
Bureau of the Census, November 1988, Working paper 
8823, by R. Singh and R. Petroni. The success of these 
techniques in avoiding bias is unknown. An example of 
successfully avoiding bias can be found in "Current 
Nonresponse Research for the Survey of Income and 
Participation*' (paper by Petroni, presented at the Sec- 
ond International Workshop on Household Survey Non* 
response, October 1991). 

An additional stage of adjustment to persons' weig! ts 
was performed to reduce the mean square errors of the 
survey estimates. This was accomplished by ratio adjust- 
ing the sample estimates to agree with monthly Current 
Population Survey (CPS) type estimates of the civilian 
(and some military) noninstitutional population of the 
United States by demographic characteristics including 
age, sex, and race as of the specified date. The CPS 
estimates by age, sex, and race were themselves 
brought into agreement with estimates from the 1980 
decennial census which have been adjusted to reflect 
births, deaths, immigration, emigration, and changes in 
the Armed Forces since 1980. In addition, SIPP esti- 
mates were controlled to independent Hispanic controls 
and an adjustment was made so that husbands and 
wives within the same household were assigned equal 
weights. All of the above adjustments are implemented 
O each reference month and the inten/iew month. . 
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ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES 

SIPP estimates are based on a sample; they may 
differ somewhat from the figures that would have been 
obtained if a complete census had been taken using the 
same questionnaire, instructions, and enumerators. There 
are two types of errors possible in an estimate based on 
a sample survey: nonsampling and sampling. We are 
able to provide estimates of the magnitude of SIPP 
sampling error, but this is not true of nonsampling error. 
Found in the next sections are descriptions of sources 
of SIPP nonsampling error, followed by a discussion of 
sampling error, its estimation, and its use in data anal- 
ysis. 

Nonsampling Variability. Nonsampling errors can be 
attributed to many sources, e.g., inability to obtain 
information about all cases in the sample; definitional 
difficulties particulariy in the term ''child care arrange- 
ment" (the interpretation may vary by region and/or 
government regulations in the area); differences in the 
interpretation of questions; inability or unwillingness on 
the part of the respondents to provide correct informa- 
tion, particulariy if they feel the correct answer is an 
undesirable one; inability to recall information, errors 
made in the following: collection such as in recording or 
coding the data, processing the data, estimating values 
for missing data; biases resulting from the differing 
recall periods caused by the interviewing pattern used; 
and undercoverage. Quality control and edit procedures 
were used to reduce errors made by respondents, 
coders and interviewers. More detailed discussions of 
the existence and control of nonsampling errors in the 
SIPP cai. be found in the SIPP Quality Profile. 

Undercoverage in SIPP results from missed living 
quarters and missed persons within sample house- 
holds. It is known that undercoverage varies with age, 
race, and sex. Generally, undercoverage is larger for 
males than for females and larger for Blacks than for 
Nonblacks. Ratio estimation to independent age-race- 
sex population controls partially corrects for the bias 
due to survey undercoverage. However, biases exist in 
the estimates to the extent that persons in missed 
households or missed persons in interviewed house- 
holds have characteristics different from those of inter- 
viewed persons in the same age-race-sex group. Fur- 
ther, the independent population controls used have not 
been adjusted for undercoverage in the Census. 

A bias may also occur in estimates related to unsu- 
pen/ised children. An example of such an estimate is 
total number of unsupen/ised children. The following 
causes for bias are suggested. 

1 . The complexity of the questions and concepts used 
to identify unsupervised children may have led to 
confusion among respondents. 
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2. In some jurisdictions the parents of children found 
to be "unsupervised'* could be charged with the 
crime "child neglect." 

3. Respondents may fear they are placing a child in 
Jeopardy by disclosing that the child is alone or 
unsupervised. 

4. It may be more socially desirable to report that a 
child is supervised than that the child is not super- 
vised. 

The misreporting of any specific child care arrange- 
ment may affect the overall distribution of child care 
arrangements shown in this report. For example, an 
underestimate in the proportion of children being left 
without adult supen/ision would result in overestimates 
for one or more of the other child care arrangements. 

Comparability with Other Estimates. Caution should 
be exercised when comparing data from this report with 
data from other SIPP publications or with data from 
other surveys. The comparability problems are caused 
by such sources as the seasonal patterns for many 
characteristics, different nonsampling errors, and differ- 
ent concepts and procedures. Refer to the SIPP Quality 
Profile for known differences with data from other 
sources and further discussion. 

Sampling Variability. Standard erors indicate the 
magnitude of the sampling en'or. They also partially 
measure the effect of some nonsampling errors in 
response and enumeration, but do not measure any 
systematic biases In the data. The standard en'ors for 
the most part measure the variations that occurred by 
chance because a sample rather than the entire popu- 
lation was surveyed. 

USES AND COMPUTATION OF STANDARD 
ERRORS 

Confidsnc« Intervals. The sample estimate and its 
standard error enable one to construct confidence 
intervals, ranges that would include the average result 
of all possible samples with a known probability. For 
example, if all possible samples were selected, each of 
these being surveyed under essentially the same con- 
ditions and using the same sample design, and if an 
estimate and its standard en'or were calculated from 
each sample, then: 

1. Approximately 66 percent of the intervals from one 
standard en^or below the estimate to one standard 
error above the estimate would mclude the average 
result of all possible samples. 

2. Approximately 90 percent of the intervals from 1 .6 
standard erors below the estimate to 1.6 standard 
errors above the estimate would include the aver- 

Q age result of all possible samples. 
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3. Approximately 95 percent of the intervals from two 
standard enters below the estimate to two standard 
errors above the estimate would include the aver- 
age result of all possible samples. 

The average estimate derived from all possible sam- 
ples Is or is not contained in any particular computed 
interval. However, for a particular sample, one can say 
with a specified confidence that the average estin^te 
derived from all possible samples is included in the 
confidence interval. 

Hypothesis Testing. Standard en'ors may also be 
used for hypothesis testing, a procedure for distinguish- 
ing between population characteristics using sample 
estimates. The most common types of hypotheses 
tested are 1) the population characteristics are identical 
versus 2) they are different. Tests may be performed at 
various levels of significance, where a level of signifi- 
cance is the probability of concluding that the charac- 
teristics are different when, in fact, they are identical. 

All statements of comparison in the report have 
pbissed a hypothesis test at the 0.10 level of signifi- 
cance or better. This means that, for differences cited in 
the report, the estimated absolute difference between 
parameters is greater than 1.6 times the standard error 
of the difference. 

To perfomn the most common test, compute the 
difference Xa - Xg, where Xa and X^ are sample 
estimates of the characteristics of interest. A later 
section explains how to derive an estimate of the 
standard en^or of the difference Xa - Xg. Let that 
standard mox be Sqiff. I^ Xa - Xq is between -1 .6 times 
Sdifp and +1.6 times Soiff. conclusion about the 
characteristics is justified at the 10 percent significance 
level. If, on the other hand, Xa - Xq Is smaller than -1.6 
times SojFF or larger than +1 .6 times SoiFF. the observed 
difference is significant at the 10 percent level. In this 
event, it is commonly accepted practice to say that the 
characteristics are different. Of course, sometin^es this 
conclusion will be wrong. When the characteristics are* 
in fact, the same, there is a 10 percent chance of 
concluding that they are different. 

Note that as more tests are perf omied, more erone- 
ous significant differences will occur. For example, at 
the 10 percent significance level, if 100 independent 
hypothesis tests are performed in which there are no 
real differences, it is likely that about 10 erroneous 
differences will occur. Therefore, the significance of any 
single test should be interpreted cautiously. 

Note Concerning Small Estimates and Small Differ- 
ences. Summary measures are shown in the report 
only when the base is 200,000 or greater. Because of 
the large standard errors involved, there is little chance 
that estimates will reveal useful infonrnation when com- 
puted on a base smaller than 200,000. Also, nonsam- 
pling enror in one or rTK>re of the small number of cases 
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providing the estimate can cause large relative en^or in 
that particular estimate. Estimated numbers are shown, 
however, even though Ihe relative standard errors of 
these numbers are larger than those for the correspond- 
ing percentages. These smaller estimates are provided 
primarily to permit such combinations of the categories 
as serve each user's needs. Therefore, care must be 
taken in the interpretation of small differences since 
even a small amount of nonsampling en^or can cause a 
borderiine difference to appear significant or not, thus 
distorting a seemingly valid hypothesis test. 

Standard Error Parameters and Tables and Their 
Use. Most SIPP estimates have greater standard errors 
than those obtained through a simple random sample 
t)ecau3e clusters of living quarters are sampled for the 
SIPP. To derive standard enters that would be applica- 
ble to a wide variety of estimates and could be prepared 
at a moderate cost, a number of approximations were 
required. Estimates with similar standard error behavior 
were grouped together and two parameters (denoted 
"a" and "b") were develope<< to approximate the stand- 
ard error behavior of each gr y <p of estimates. Because 
the actual standard en^or behavior was not identical for 
all estimates within a group, the standard en'ors com- 
puted Uv^m these parameters provide an indication of 
the order of magnitude of the standard en^or for any 
specific estimate. These "a" and "b" parameters vary 
by characteristic and by demographic subgroup to which 
the estimate applies. Table C-2 provides base "a" and 
"b" parameters to be used for Fall 1988 estimates. 

For those users who wish further simplification, we 
have also provided general standard errors in tables C-3 
and C-4. Note that these standard enrors must be 
adjusted by a factor from table C-2. The standard enrors 
resulting from this simplified approach are less accu- 
rate. Methods for using these parameters and tables for 
computation of standard errors are given in the follow- 
ing sections. 

Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers* There are 
two ways to compute the approximate standard en^or, 
Sx, of an estimated number shown in this report. The first 
uses the formula 

8x = fs (1) 



provide more accurate results than the use of formula 1 . 
When calculating standard errors for numbers from 
cross-tabulations involving different characteristics, use 
the factor or set of parameters for the characteristic 
which will give the largest standard error. 

Illustration, The SIPP estimate of the total number of 
children under 15 years old living in the United States 
with working mothers in Fall 1988 is 30,287,000. The 
appropriate "a" and '*b'* parameters to use in calculat- 
ing a standard en^or for the estimate are obtained from 
table C-2. They are a = -0.0000848 and b = 4755, 
respectively. Using fomnula (2), the approximate starKl- 
ard error is 

\/( -0-0000848) (30,287,000)2 + (4755) (30,287,000) « 257.000 

The 90-percent confidence interval as shown by the 
data is from 29,876,000 to 30,698,000. Therefore, a 
conclusion that the average estimate derived from all 
possible samples lies within a range computed in this 
way would be connect for roughly 90 percent of all 
samples. 

Using fomnula (1), the appropriate "f" factor (f = .52) 
from table C-2, and the standard en^or of the estimate by 
interpolation using table 3, the appropriate standard 
en^or is 

Sx = (0.52) (676,000) = 352,000 

The 90-percent confidence interval as shown by the 
data is from 29,724,000 to 30,850,000. 

Standard Errors of Estimated Percantases. The 

reliability of an estimated percentage, computed using 
sample data for both numerator and denominator, depends 
on the size of the percentage and its base. When the 
numerator and denominator of the percentage have 
different parameters, use the parameter (or appropriate 
factor) from table 02 indicated by the numerator. 

The approximate standard en^or, S(x p), of an esti- 
mated percentage p can be obtained by use of the 
formula 

8(x,p) =fS (3) 



where f is a factor from table C-2, and s is the 
standard en^or of the estimate obtained by interpolation 
from table C-3. Alternatively, s^ may be approximated by 
the formula, 

Sx = \/ax^ + bx (2) 

from which the standard en'ors in table 03 were 
calculated. Here x is the size of the estimate and a and 
b are the parameters in table C-2 associated with the 
O ttcular type of characteristic. Use of fomnula 2 will 
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where p is the percentage of persons/families/house- 
holds with a particular characteristic such as the percent 
of persons owning their own homes. 

In this fomnula, f is the appropriate factor from 
table 02 and s is the standard error of the estimate 
obtained by interpolation from table 0-4. 

Alternatively, it may be approximated by the formula: 



8(K.p)-^-(P)(100-p) (4) 
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from which the standard errors in table C-4 were 
calculated. Here x is the total number of persons, 
families, households, or unrelated individuals in the 
base of the percentage, p is the percentage (0 p 100), 
and b is the "b'' parameter in table C-2 associated with 
the characteristic in the numerator of the percentage. 
Use of this formula will give more accurate results than 
use of formula (3) above. 

Illustration. The SIPP estimate for the number of chil- 
dren under 15 years old is 53,448,000. Of these, 56.7 
percent had working mothers in Fall 1988. Using for- 
mula (4) and the "b" parameter of 4755 (from table 
C-2), the approximate standard error is 



4 



(4755) 



(53,448,000) 



(56.7) (100 - 56.7) = 0.5% 



Consequently, the 90-percent confidence interval as 
shown by these data is from 55.9 to 57.5 percent. 

Using formula (3), the appropriate "f" factor (f = 
0.52) from table C-2, and the appropriate s by interpo- 
lation using table C-4, the approximate standard error is 

Sx = (0.52) (0.9) = 0.5% 

The 90-percent confidence interval shown by these 
data is from 55.9 to 57.5 percent. 

Standard Error of a Difference. The standard error of 
a difference between two sample estimates, x and y, is 
approximately equal to 



*(x-y) 



\/sx^+ Sy^-2rs^ 



(5) 



where sx and sy are the standard errors of the 
estimates x and y and r is the correlation coefficient 
between the characteristics estimated by x and y. The 



estimates can be numbers, averages, percents, ratios, 
etc. Underestimates or overestimates of standard error 
of differences result if the estimated correlation coeffi- 
cient is overestimated or underestimated, respectively. 
In this report, r is assumed to be 0. 

Illustration. Suppose that we are interested in the 
difference in the percentage of children that receive 
primary child care in the child's home versus primary 
child care in another home in Fall 1 988. Of the 30,287,000 
children with employed mothers, 17.0 percent were 
cared for in the child's home and 14.3 percent were 
cared for in another home. Using parameters from table 
C-2, the standard errors of these percentages are 
approximately 0.5 percent for children cared for in the 
child's home and 0.4 percent for children cared for in 
another home. 

Now, the standard en-or of the difference is computed 
using the above two standard errors. The correlation 
between these estimates is assumed to be zero. There- 
fore, the standard error of the difference is computed by 
formula (5): 



\/(0.5) 2 + (0.4)2 ^ 0.6% 



Suppose that it is desired to test at the 10 percent 
significance level whether the percentage of children 
cared for in the child's home differs significantly from 
the percentage of children cared for in another home. 
To perform the test, compare the difference of 2.7% to 
the product 1.6 x 0.6% = 1.0%. Since the difference is 
larger than 1 .6 times the standard error of the differ- 
ence, the data show that the estimates for the percent- 
age of children cared for in the home and children cared 
for in another home differ significantly at the 10 percent 
level. 
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Table C-2. SIPP Variance Paramatars for Fall 1988 
Child Care Eatlmataa (1987 Wave 
6/1988 Wave 3) 



Characteristic 


a 


b 


f 


Children 0-14 years 


-0.0000848 


4755 


0.52 


TotaJ or White (15+ years) 








IrKome and labor fcxce 








Both sexes 


-0.0000245 


4522 


0.52 


Maie 


-0.0000511 


4522 


0.52 




-0.0000468 


4522 


0.52 


Biack (15+ years) 








All ottiers 








Both sexes 


-0.0002071 


6084 


0.61 


Maie 


-0.0004423 


6084 


0.61 




-0.0003893 


6084 


0.61 



Table C-3. Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers 
of Parsons for Fall 1988 Estimates 

(Numbers in Thousands) 



Size of estimate 



200 .., 
300 ... 
600 ... 

I. 000., 
2.000. 
5.000., 
8,000. 

II. 000, 
13,000 
15.000 
17.000 
22,000 
26,000 
30,000 



Standard 
error 



59 
72 
102 
131 
185 
291 
366 
426 
461 
493 
523 
588 
633 
674 



Size of estimate 



50.000. 
80.000. 
100,000 
130,000 
135,000 
150,000 
200,000 
220,000 
230,000 



Table CM. Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Persons for Fall 1988 Estimates 



Base of estimated 
percentage (thousands) 


Estimated percentages 


1 or 99 


2 or 98 


5 or 95 


10 or 90 


25 or 75 


60 






2.9 


4.1 


6.4 


8.8 


12.7 


14.7 


30O 




2.4 


3.4 


5.2 


7.2 


10.4 


12.0 


600 




1.7 


2.4 


3.7 


5.1 


7.4 


8.5 


1,000 . 




1.3 


1.8 


2.9 


3.9 


5.7 


6.6 


2,000 . . . 




0.9 


1.3 


2.0 


2.8 


4.0 


4.6 


5,000 . 




0.6 


0.8 


1.3 


1.8 


2.5 


2.9 






0.5 


0.7 


1.0 


1.4 


2.0 


2.3 


11.000 . . 




0.4 


0.6 


0.9 


1.2 


1.7 


2.0 


13,000 . . 




0.4 


0.5 


0.8 


1.1 


1.6 


1.8 






0.3 


0.4 


0.7 


1.0 


1.4 


1.6 






0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.8 


1.2 


1.4 


26.000. 




0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.8 


1.1 


1.3 


30,000. 




0.2 


.0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


1.0 


1.2 


50.000.. 




0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.8 


0.9 






0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.7 


10O.OOO. 




0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.7 






0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.6 


180.000. 




0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


200,000. 




0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


230.000. 




0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


250.000. 




0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.4 


0.4 
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Appendix D. Data Quality 



imputation procedures. Two principal determinants of 
the quality of data collected in household surveys are 
the magnitude of the imputed responses and the accu- 
racy of the responses that are provided. This appendix 
provides information on the imputation rates for selected 
child care items in the Sun/ey of Income and Program 
Participation. The Fall 1988 data include the combined 
1987 Wave 6 and 1988 Wave 3 panels conducted from 
October 1988 to January 1989, referring to child care 
arrangements used in the month prior to the survey. 

Imputed responses refer either to missing responses 
for specific questions or ''items" in the questionnaire or 
to responses that were rejected in the editing procedure 
because of improbable or inconsistent responses. An 
example of the latter is when a 14 year old child is said 
to be cared for in a nursery school during the time his or 
her parent is at work. 

The estimates shown in this report are produced after 
all items have been edited and imputed whenever 
necessary. Missing or inconsistent responses to spe- 
cific items are assigned a value in the imputation phase 
of the data processing operation. The procedure used 
to assign or impute most responses for missing or 
inconsistent data for the SIPP is commonly refen'ed to 
as the ''hot deck" imputation method. The process 
assigns item values reported in the survey by respon- 
dents to nonrespondents. The respondent from whom 
the value is taken is called the "donor.** Values from 
donors are assigned by controlling edited demographic 
and labor force data available for both donors and 
nonrespondents. The control variables used for child 
care items generally included the age of the child for 
whom there was missing data, the parent's marital 
status, and whether the parent was employed full or part 
time, looking for work or attending school. 

Item nonresponMS. Imputation rates for both primary 
and secondary child care an^angements (items 3a and 
4a in the questionnaire shown in appendix E) for the 
respondents* three youngest children are shown in table 
D-1. The imputation rates are calculated by dividing the 
number of missing or inconsistent responses by the 
total number of responses that should have been 
provided based on the number of children in the house- 
hold who required child care responses. In general, the 
level of imputation for primary child care arrangements 
^ ^or employed women in the SIPP panels in this report 
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averaged about 7 percent. Lower imputation rates were 
found for secondary arrangements (about 3 percent). 

Table D-2 shows imputation rates for selected items 
concerning cash payments made for child care arrange- 
ments and the number of hours per week used for child 
care an'angements. About 10 percent of the responses 
concerning whether a cash payment was made for the 
child's primary child care an^angement were imputed; 
another 4 percent failed to answer the question if any 
cash payment was made for secondary child care 
services. For those who were determined to have made 
a cash payment, about 13 percent failed to report on the 
amount of the payment for the primary arrangement 
while 9 percent failed to report the cash amount for the 
secondary an'angement. 

Imputation rates for cash payment items were higher 
in this survey than in previous years because more 
detail on cash payments were asked in Fall 1988. In 
previous SIPP child care modules, only one question 
was asked on total cash payments for all children and 
for all an'angements. While information in 1988 was 
obtained in more detail and greatiy enhanced the value 
of the data set, nonresponse rates increased because 
more specific knowledge was required of the respond- 
ent. 

Additional difficulties in data collection existed in 
1988 that were not present in prior years. In cases 
where two or more children shared the same an'ange- 
ment and when only one payment was made for the 
arrangement, respondents were asked to indicate which 
children shared arrangements and the total cost for the 
shared an'angement. Approximately 1 1 percent of the 
respondents failed to indicate if the primary an'ange- 
ments were shared and another 8 percent failed 
indicate if the secondary arrangements were shared. 
Hence, an additional degree of uncertainty was added 
to procedure which ultimately derived the total cost of 
all arrangements. 

Hours sp«nt In child care. Approximately 13 to 14 
percent of respondents in the survey had their responses 
imputed on the number of hours their children spent 
each week in child care. Hours that the child spent 
commuting to school or to the an'angement were not 
counted as part of the an'angement for several reasons. 
First, travel time on a bus is cleariy not equivalent to 
t^e spent under a provider*s supervision. Researchers 
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attempting to estimate tlie time children spend in day 
care centers or nursery scliools would not want to 
include supervision by a bus driver in their estimates. 
Secondly, since child care costs per hour were com- 
puted in this report, adding unpaid travel time to the 
arrangement time would clearly bias the hourly child 
care costs downward. 

Table D-1. Imputation Rates for Primary and Sec- 
ondary Child Care Arrangements for 
Children Under 15 Years: Fail 1988 

(Data represent actual numbers of arrangements mentioned in the 
survey. Data are shown for arrangements for all children under 15 
years of parents in the labor forceor in school) 



Type of arrangement 


Primary arrange* 
ment^ 


Secondary arrange- 
ment* 


Total 


Num- 
ber 

impu- 
ted 


Per- 
cent 
impu- 
ted 


Total 


Num- 
ber 

impu- 
ted 


Per- 
cent 
impu- 
ted 


Total 


8.457 


594 


7.0 


2,680 


86 


3.2 


Child's other parent/ 














stepparent 


856 


50 


5.8 


445 


5 


1.1 


Child's brother/sister. 


122 


7 


5.7 


195 


d 


4.6 


Child's grandparent . . 


566 


50 


8.8 


438 


23 


5.3 


Other relative of 














child 


221 


13 


5.9 


154 


3 


1.9 


Nor>relative of child . . 


942 


70 


7.4 


503 


18 


3.0 


Day/group care cen- 














ter 


514 


36 


7.0 


202 


5 


2.5 


Nursery/preschool . . . 


274 


28 


10.2 


66 


2 


3.0 


School based activity. 


99 


5 


5.1 


87 


7 


8.0 


Kindergarten/grade 
















4,408 


299 


6.8 


129 


2 


1.6 


Child cares forseif . . . 


136 


12 


8.8 


268 


10 


3.7 


Parent works at 














home 


217 


15 


6.9 


57 






Parent cares for child 














at work® 


99 


9 


9,1 


46 




4.3 


ChikI not born as of 














last month 


3 













- Represents zero. 
^Item 3a in questionnaire. 
^Item 4a in questkKinalre. 

^Includes parents caring for children while enrolled in school or 
k>oking for work. 



The reader should also be aware that these esti* 
mates probably contain rounding errors resulting from 
the respondent mentally computing weekly estimates 
from the additional of daily time estimates which may 
involve fractional hours. The specificity of the question 
does not necessarily result in an equivalently accurate 
estimate. Estimating intervening travel between arrange- 
ments, which could involve several different trips over 
the course of a typical grade-school-age child's day, 
could involve memory and computational errors large 
enough to make these estimates less than reliable. 



Table 02. imputation Rates for Selected Child 
Care items: Fail 1988 

(Data represent actual numbers of arrangements nnentioned In the 
sun/ey. Data are shown for arrangements for all children under 15 
years of parents in the ■ iNx force or In school) 







Number 






Item 




of 






number 




an-ange- 


Number 


Percent 




Questk>n 


ments 


imputed 


imputed 




Any money payment 










made?^ 








3c 


Primary arrangement — 


2,616 


259 


9.9 


4c 


Secondary arrangement . 


1,540 


64 


4.2 




Is payment shared?* 








3d 


Primary arrangement — 


1.268 


143 


11.3 


4d 


Seconday arrarigement — 


664 


51 


7.7 




Amount of payment 








3e 


Primary arrangement — 


1,921 


249 


13.0 


4e 


Secondary anangement . 


892 


82 


9.2 




Hours per week in arrange- 










ment 








3f 


Primary an'angement — 


8,454 


1.109 


13.1 


4f 


Secondary an'angement . 


2,680 


365 


13.6 



^Limtted to respondents using grandparents, other relatives, non- 
relatives, day/group care centers, nursery/preschools, or school- 
based activities as arrangements. 

'Limited torespondents who were parents or guardians of two or 
more children. 
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Appendix E. Facsimile of SiPP Child Care Module 
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Section 6 - TOPICAL MODULES (Continuwi) 



PMtB- CHILD CARE 



CWECK ' 
ItEM T? 




Refer to cc items 2 7 and 24. 
Is . . . the designated parent or guardian of 
children under 1 5 years of age who live in 
this household? 



Is "Worked" (code 170) marked 
on the ISS? 



CHtCK ^ 



Refer to item 30a, page 13. 

Was . . . enrolled in school during the 

reference period? 



1 . About how many hours por wMk did . . . usually 
spe nd in school last month? 



CHECIC 
ITEM T'v 



IMJ iDYes 

2D No - SKIP to Check Item T12, page 60 



1 □ Yes - SKIP to Check Item T6 

2DNo 



liml iDYes 

2D No ~ SKIP to Check Item T5 ' 



j>i04l 



Hours 

OR 

:iD Hours varied 
;2D Don't know 
sD Not snroltsd last month 



} 



SKIP to Check Item T6 



Refer to item 2a, page 2. 

Did . . . spend any time looking for work or 

on layoff from a job during the reference 

period? 



iDYas 

2D No - SKIP to Check Item T12, pege 60 



2. About how many hours por W9k did . . . usualty 
spand looliing for a Job laat month? 



Hours 



OR 

XI D Hours varied 
X2D Don't know 

X3D Did not look for a job last month ~ SKIP to 
Check Item T12, page 60 



NOTES 



Page 56 
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Section 6 - TOPICAL MODULES CContinMd) 



Psft B - CHILD CARE <C«ifitkHMd) 



Inlfjfflfll Bef9ftoccit9ms 
Mmmum js,19.24,9nd27. 
B$ginning with the youngest chiki 
tfittr penon nuenbm. egtt, end 
ntnm of diitdren under ^5, who 
»nh!)ufehofdnmnbert,fo( 
whomthepefeonieeptfentof 
gverdien. 



YOUNGEST 



• 1141 



Aflt 



Ntmt 



SECOND YOUNGEST 



PtfionNo. 



Ntmt 



THIRD YOUNGEST 



Person No. 



Age 



Ntmt 



ASK 3t- 4f for th$YOiinse$t(Md end thtn reed 3i-4f for the $4Cond end tNrdy^^ 



^MlMWllMcMUrHibiMi 
hMMtaU wifiOMdlwblt • • • 

Mng {iMt month}, 
whM WM (Name of chUd) 
iiMialyMif trhow 
mm (Neme of chOdl 
u9utMjtenif^^^Mr)f 



which th$ €hMm e^eitt ifi9 
W9ei( iect uttiith* 

hMclXlontyooebox. 



lliUU iDCNId's other 

ptrtflt/itepptrtnt 
sDChU'sbrmher/Mtir 
sDChU't grandparent 
4 □ Other rttative of child 
«DNooreUtiv« of child 

iDChitdindaY/ 
Qfoup cart 
center 
7 □ ChMd in nunery/ 

pretchool 
sDChildin 
organized 
tchoot-baiad 
activity 
(befora/after 
school I 
iDChiidin 
kindergarten. 
etemertarY or 
Mcondary 
school 
toD Child caraifor 
self 

1 iD ... woriuat 

home 
ijD... carat for 
chM at work (in 
claas/while job 
hunting) 



b.yiHlNimeofchUdli 
carwl fof M Mt/titf howe, 

It aMM oifcv piMC? 



SKIP 

^ Check 
ttm 



nDChtidnotbomI ^/^^ 
and/or.,, not' 
guardian at 
laat nwrth ^ 



].., dk) not work, 1 
ootoichoo(,ortookj?^' 
for job latt month }^ 



il^ll iDChiid'thome 

2 □ Other private home 
sDOther place 



lit box 3-8 marked 
I in item 3a? 



ti32l .ny>» 

iUHn" SKIP to 3f.p$oe 58 



3c. Waa any waweT H ywww< 



Are there 2 or more 
cMdreniated in Check 
ltemT6? 



3dt OtM...(«r...'afOTiNyf 

p&f He {Heme of cmd U 
chlM CM aef^wMtfyi 

-« ^^^^^^^ 4m 

ctft jMA^aaaelkt^ alec 



Si |p a lyjioal weak# haw wdefc 
M • • • let • • I'e faMfy) MMSf 

I^^A ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

{NemofchmUfpiyment 
mdudet money peidhirenother 
chUd, write k) totelemou)t for eH 
chidren in fkrt mentioned 
chUd't cokjmn. Ifdetsr emount 
eiresdy recorded from pfevioue 
chidirenl merk codee X2ofX3 
I 



«i44j iDvet 

iB Ho -SKIP to 3e 



1 □ Payment for youngett 
child separately 

2D lockidee another child 



jDChiW't other 

parent/tteppartnt 
2DChild'tbroth«r/sjster 
aDChiW't grandparent 
4D0th«rreiativa of chM 
sDNonreUtiveof chikl 

eDCWdinday/ 
group care 
canter 

7nChildinnor»ary/ 

preschool 
aDChftdin 

organized 

school'basad 

Ktivrty 

(befora/eftar 

school} 
iD Child in 

kindergarten, 

etementary or 

secondary 

school 
I oD Chikl cares for 

self 

M □ . . . works at 

home 
tjQ . . .carat for 

child et work (in 

class/while job 

hunting) 



8124j 



SKIP 
to 

^ Chtck 
Htm 

T7 



uD Chikl not bom 
arxl/or ... not 
guardian as 
latt month 



Hemia 



1 □ Chikl's home 

2 □ Other private home 
aDOther placa 



B134I .nv., 

iBHo-SKIPtoSf.p^geSS 

UiaJ iDYts-SW/'fo5d 

2BHo-$KIPto3f.p»0e58 



iD Payment for tacood 
youngest chikJ saparataty 

2Dlnckidatar)otharchiU 



USD 



Per week 



tDDK 



Par waek 



XI DDK 

Previously recorded for • 
X2a Your^chiU 



1 □ Child's other 

parent/stepparent 

2 □ Chikl's brother/sister 

3 □ Chikl's grandparent 

4 □ Other relative of chikl 

5 □ Nonrelatlve of chikl 

sDChiWinday/ '> 

group care 

center 
yQChiW in nursery/ 

preschool 
sDChiW in 

organized 

school-based 

activity 

(before/after 

school) 
jDChiW in 

kindergarten, 

dementary or 

secondary 

school 
loD Chikl cares for 

self 

1 1 □ . . . works It 

home 
J2G ...cares for 

chikl at work (in 

cliss/whtle job 

hunting) 



SKIP 
to 

► ChtdL 
Item 
T7 



nDChiW not born 
end/or., .not 
guardian as 
last month 



\ SKPtomxt 
°1 Ittmia 



1 □ Chikl's home 

2 □ Other private home 
3D Other place 



8i3ttB iny>t 

2 □ No -S/r/Pfo 3/, pi^ 55 



llliJ xBfet- SKIP to 3d 

2BHQ-SKIPto3f,peoeS8 



SiS£J iDPiymentforthird 

youngest chikl separately 

2D InckidH another child 



ESS 



Par week 



xiDDK 

PrevKHitly rKorded for - 
X2Q Youngest chiU 
xsQ Second youngest 



rc«Miaip#.aaaeia-io>eai 
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E-3 



Saction 5 - TOPICAL MODULES (Continued) 



Psrt m - CHILD CARE (ContintiMi) 



3f • About how many hm/n 
WMk WM (Ntme ofchUdl 

tfTMQOfMfrt whio • • . woHiod 
(wM in fChooVwat MdHf for 
I )ob) bttt month? 



YOUNGEST 



81681 



Hours 



SECOND YOUNGEST 



J Hours 



THIRD YOUNGEST 



Hours 



Wm my othor ■fmiQtffWvt 
imMffy uMd for (Nsme of child) 
In a typkoi wook latt Montlt? 



S22li iDYes 

pDNo- skip to next cNfd 
or Check Itm T}} 



J Yes 

]No- SKIP to next child 
or Check Item Til 



J Yes 

] No - SKIP to 

Check Item Til 



4a. Hh^MINsmeofchHdl^oot 
howwat (NameofchSdlevi 
for during moat of tfta otfwr 
hourtthat.. .wodad (waain 
kIiooV waa looking for a 
job)? 

Mttktiiemtngenmtiii 
whkhthecNtdtpenttftt 
Mccndmo$thcJnki» 
tfpkai week. 

Mirk IX) only one box. 



I 1 □ Child's other 
parent/stepparent 

2 □ Child's brother/sister 

3 □ Child's grarKjpirent 

4 □ Other relative of child 
i □ Nonrelative of chiid 

«□ Child in day/ > 

group care 

center 
7 □ Child in nursory/ 

preschool 
• □child in 

organized 

schoo4-baf4d 

activity 

(before/aftar 

school) 
iDChildrn 

kindergartefl, 

elementary or 

sacondary 

school 
loDCNld carM for 

salf 

1 1 □ . . . works at 
home 

iiD. ..caraa for 
child at work (in 
dats/whiia job 
hunting) ^ 



SKIP 
to 
^ Check 
Item 
T9 



3D 

sD 



90 

loD 



Child's other 
parent/stepparent 
Child's brother/sister 
Child's grarKiparent 
Other relative of child 
Nonrelative of child 

Child in day/ 
group care 
center 

Child in nursery/ 
preschool 
Child in 
organized 
school-baiod 
activity 
(before/after 
school) 
Child in 
kindergarten, 
efemontary or 
secoodary 
school 

ChHd cares for 
self 

. . . works at 
home 

. . . cares for 
child at work (in 
class/while job 
huntir)g) ^ 



SKIP 

r Check 
Item 
T9 



20 
30 



90 
loQ 

120 



Child's other 
parent/stepparerrt 
Child's brother/sister 
Child's grandparant 
Other relative of child 
Nonrelative of chiM 

Child tn day/ > 
group care 
center 

Child in nursery/ 
preschool 
Child in 
organized 
school-based 
activity 
{before/after 
school) 
Chikj in 
kindergarten, 
elementary or 
secorvJary 
school 

Chikj cares for 
self 

. . . works at 
home 

. . . cares for 
chikj at work (in 
class/while job 
hunting) ^ 



SKIP 
to 
>■ Check 
ttem 
T9 



JLUll iDChiU'shome 

2 □ Other private home 
jDOthar place 



2D 
3D 



b. Waa (NemeofchifdIumtBf 
cat ad for at Ma/tiar homo, af 
aoiMOM aiao't lioiMf ar it 
aoiM otiMf plaoo? 



ChiW's home 
Other private home 
OtharplKe 



.smi ,D 

20 
30 



Child's home 
Other private homo 
Other place 



llsbox3-8martiad 
in item 4a? 



81821 .nY>. 

2\JUo~ SKIPtoif 



81841 tHv^e 

iBUo- SKIPto4f 



8186 1 .nv>c 

iDUo-SKIPtoif 



S22SJi iDYes 

2nHo - SKIPtoif 



£2«£j \ B\ei-SKlPto4d 
iBHo- SKIPto4f 



SOSLI lOYes-S/f/Pfo^ 
2 O No -S/r/Pfo 4f 



Are there 2 or mora 
cNldran listed in 
Chock lt«nT6? 



81841 .nv>. 

2nHo~$KIPto4e 



ASKOfiVBRiFY- 
4d* DoM...iar../afaniy)p«T 

for (Neme ofchUdft cMM cm 



^cywoRt fof Aa cm yov 
doacHbod alM tMM 



\ D Payment for youngest 
child aeparattty 

2DlncKjdet another chikl 



iD Payment for second 
youngest chikl soparately 

2D Inckides anothor chikj 



iD Payment for third 

youngest child aaporatefy 

2D Includes anotharchid 



ASK Ofi VERIFY - 

did ... (or /a ftMlf) MMif 
yrkilMiimmiwulfar 

(N^ofchidJfftfpeyment 
'ndudesmoiwfpmihftnofhet 
cNki, write in to^emount for 
eK chikken in fint tnenHoned 
chU't cciufnn. If detet tmouttt 
ekeedy recorded from pftviout 
cmren)mMkcode$X2orX$ 



HE] 



'B 



iDdk 



xiD DK 

Pravlousfy recordad for • 
X2D Youogatt chiM 



X1DOK 

Pravkxufy rtcordad for - 
X2 D Youngest chM 
x3 D Socond youngaat 



uauaVy carod lof ki Ibo 



rrsKwv' — LJ Hours 

JiSld SKIP to next child Of 
CheckltemTII 



J Hours 
I SKIP to next chiM Of 
Check ttefti T1 1 



Hours 



SKIPtoCheckHtmTff 



P«g«58 



62 



S«cttoffi 6 - TOPICAL MODULES (ContiiHMd) 



Part B - CHILD CAHE (ContlmMd) 



CH£CK . 
ITEM Til 



-r 



Refar to cc Items 27 and 24, 
l3 . . . the dasigntted parent or 
guardian of 4 or more children urKlar 
1 6 years old who iiva in this 
household? 



! 8214 I 



t DYes 

2D No - SKIPtoSb 



Sa. Conaidafing all of . . . 's cMMran undar 1 6 In tha 
houaahokl, avan ttM>aa not pravtouaty mantionad, 
how much did ... (or /a family) pay for chHd cara 
f or aH of . . .'a chlldraw for aN arrangaimanta uaad, in 
a typieal waak? 

(Exclude cost of school tuition for kindergarten, 
elementary or aecondary school,) 



;a2igl 



00 



per weak 



b • During (last month), did ... (or .. .'a apouaa) Iota 
any tima from worfc (aotiool/]ob hunting) baoauaa 
th« paraon who uauaHy took cara of tha chUd(ran) 
waa not av a l l abla? 



I S2181 ^ ^ Yes, respondent lost time 

j Yes. spouse lost time 

I aD Both respondent and spouse lost time 

I 4DNo 

I XI D Don't know 



C. DtiHng tha paat 4 montha, did . . . changa any child 
cara arrangamanta for any chUdran cindar aga 1 57 

(Include ONLY changes In child cara providers or 
location of chUd csra.) 



1 DYes 

2 □ No - SKIP to Check Item T12, page 60 



d • For what raaaon(a) did ttila/thaaa chHd cara 
arrangamant(a) changa? 

Mark (X) all that apply. 



1 □ Beginning/ending/changes in child's school 
enrollment 

2D Beginning/ending/changes in . . .'sjob 

aG Beginning/ending/changes in . . .'s school 
enrollment 

4 □ Cost 

fiD Availability or hours of care provider 

sD Reliability of care provider 

?□ Quality of care provided 

sD Location or accestabiiity to care provider 

f □ Found battar/latt axpentive/more convenient 
provider 

loD Never had any regular arrangement 
1 1 1 □ Other — Specify, 



Oo to pmrt C, pmge 60 



NOTES 



torn m^4VM it-10-M) 
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F-l 



Appendix F. Facsimile of SIPP Woric Schedule Module 



SMtion 5 - TOPICAL MODULES 



Pwt A - WORK SCHEDULE 



iCHfCK 

ITFM Tl 



It "Worked'' (cod* 1701 m»rk»d 
on th« ISS? 



1 DYm - H*»d 8tMt0m€nt A 

2 □ No - SKIR to Ch^ ffm 72, p«0« 5$ 



YouuM. . . wofl(«d durlnt (Rwad nfenncm period monththyh^mmmitl^m 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Ml IIMltil 

HMNIIffl pvrTOOa 



la. How many •mploy«rs M . 
worii fof during 9 typlod w##Ik7 

^Count s9lf-4mpl0Y9d on* 
BmployBr.} 



I 2^2 

I 303 + 



/f two or mors omptoyen, 9»k itoms 
lb— h for the fintjob, then repeet 
for the second fob. 

, How nuKiy hour* por day tfM . . . 



JOB 1 



Hours 



J062 



].□ 



Hours 



C. How many days did . 
that waakT 



.worfcduHfig i 



Doays 



□ 



Days 



d. Which days of thawas k wara 

Merk (X) eU thet eppty. 



1 no^2 

i S01S 
I S020 
it024 
' 802f 
1 1032 

'•040 
JJI044' 

I 
I 



xsDAUdays 
1 □ Sundsy 
2n Monday 
aDTuasday 
4nw*dnasday 
5 □ Thursday 
sn Frtdsy 
7 □ Saturday 
sDMonday-FrWay 



)»□ All days 
iQSunday 
inMonday 
iQTuaaday 
4DWadnasd a y 
sQThoraday 
sQ Friday 
^□Saturday 
sQ Monday-Friday 



laotof 

11*0—^ 

{ 



Tisa — 

fi □ a.m. 



t. During that waak« at what tima 

day did • • • baQln wotfc moat Lmobm 
^y«r liUiiJ 







■ 

m 






(T 


a) 




■ 













iD a.m. 
2D p.m. 







= 1 


! 


(Tlma) 








= 1 1 



f. At what tlma of day dW... and 
work moat days? 



NOTES 



(Tirr^a) 



>□ a.m. 
xD p.m. 



(T)ma) 



11 □ a.m. 
iDp.m. 




Pa0a&4 
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ERIC 



SMtion 6 - TOPICAL MODULES (ContimMd) 


Part A - WORK SCKIDULE (CofitifMM«!) 


1g. Whteli of tM foMowfaig iiioriiii . . /■ JOB 1 


JOB 2 








IttU iDR«ouUr cUytlitM 
aati#dula 

aMft 


■ofnitula 
•hlft 


sDlUfutof nlvhttlim 




ttMtctMnoM 
f#(iilMfy frofn dsys 
to ■yiwlwgt Of 


It«latin9 aMft (ofM 
that ohangaa 
fa^Mlaffy ffocn tfaya 
to avactCnQa oc 
nlfhta) 


1 »DSplH«Mft(OfM 

oonoMng of two 


aDSpHtaMfCtona 
aoftaMngof two 




aaah day) 


eD irrtguior •ohMkito 
{ from4ayto4Uy) 


aD irgagular aehoMa 
(ofia that ohatiQaa 
from day to day) 


1 7 □ Ollisr - Sp#cifK^ 

1 


7DOlhar- Sp^ify^ 






I 




h* What to Hm main rOMOn . . . WOrtiS rB««<^ «/)/ft ! Vniuntarv rmMt\% 

imtcnption /n<nc#o in /rafn r0^r i , , 

IWffi iDB«tt«r child care 
, errar>g«rn«ntt 


Voluntary raaaona 

JUU&J iD Batter child care 
arranoamanta 


t aDBettarpay 


:c □ Better pay 


' 3 □ Battar arranQenrwntt 
1 for cara of other 
1 f amHy mambart 


Better arrangecnenta 
for care of other 
family mambara 


I 4DAItowttimafor 
1 achoot 


4 □ Allowa time for 
achool 


1 aDOthar voluntary 
\ raaaona 


aD Othar voluntary 
raaaona 


1 Invotuntary raaaona 


Involuntary raaaona 


\ aD Could not oat any 
1 otharjob 


aD Could not get any 
othar )ob 


■ 7 □ Raquiramanta of 
1 thaiob 


7D Raqu{ren>enta of 
the)ob 


1 aD Othar Involuntary 
1 raaaona 


aD Other involuntary 
raaaona 


OoiopmriB,p0gm56 


NOTES 
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